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World Wool-Stock and 
Mill-Waste Situation 


Morton J. SCHWARTZ 
TEXTILE AND LEATHER DIVISION 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


- 

— IS A HARD TASKMAS- 
TER, but one which, nonetheless, must 
conform to certain immutable economic 
laws. Wool fabrics and wool clothing 
are in great demand by members of all 
income groups, but the world’s output of 
wool is insufficient to meet this demand 
at the wide variations in ability to pay. 
If a stratification were attempted of the 
needs for wool clothing it would be 
found that the greatest demand falls in 
the inexpensive price class. In order to 
produce materials offering the advan- 
tages of wool, but at a price that will 
make clothing available to even the low- 
est income groups, virgin wool is blended 
with recovered wool fibers, rayon staple, 
and cotton. Utilization of nonvirgin 
wool components does, therefore, at 
least two important things—it permits 
the use of wool in fabrics to be sold at 
prices low enough for production of in- 
expensive clothing and it enables the 
manufacturer to produce a variety of 
styles. 

Inasmuch as this article is concerned 
primarily with wool rags and mill 
wastes, only passing reference will be 
made to the nonwool secondary raw ma- 
terials. As indicated in table 1, fibers 
consumed in the United States for spin- 
ning on the woolen and worsted system 
amounted to 542,814,000 pounds in 1949, 
637,069,000 in 1948, and 610,073,000 in 
1947. By comparison, 1939 consump- 
tion was 503,000,000. The portion ac- 
counted for by virgin wool was 57 percent 
in 1949, 63 percent in 1948, and 59 per- 
cent in 1939. At the same time, mill 
wastes, reprocessed wool, and reused 
wool represented 28 percent, 25 percent, 
and 29 percent, respectively, of the total. 
These figures may represent a slight un- 
derstatement owing to the lack of a more 
precise break-down. 

An analysis of these figures shows the 
smallest percentage of virgin wool is con- 
sumed by the woolen system. Total fiber 
consumption by the woolen system aver- 
aged 363,565,000 pounds annually during 
1948-49. Of this amount, only 42 per- 
cent represented virgin wool of the 
Sheep; 44 percent consisted of mill 
wastes, and reprocessed and reused wool; 
5 percent rayon; 6 percent cotton; and 3 
percent other fibers (including mohair, 
alpaca, etc.). On the other hand, the 
virgin wool used by the worsted system 
accounts for the major part of consump- 
tion. Thus, consumption of fibers by the 
worsted system in 1948-49 averaged 226,- 
376,000 pounds annually. Of this 
amount 89 percent was virgin wool (tops 
from wool of the sheep) ; and 11 percent 


consisted of ‘other tops and prepared 
fibers.” 
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Because of the numerous types of ma- 
terials included in the wool-rag and mill- 
waste industry, it would be desirable to 
classify the more important components. 
This is particularly necessary because 
there is no generally accepted termi- 
nology. 


Reprocessed and Reused Wools 


Before discussing these two types of 
wool the definitions as set forth in the 
Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 
should be noted: “The term reprocessed 
wool means the resulting fiber when wool 
has been woven or felted into a wool 
product which, without ever having 
been utilized in any way by the ulti- 
mate consumer, subsequently has been 
made into a fibrous state. The term re- 
used wool means the resulting fiber when 
wool or reprocessed wool has been spun, 
woven, knitted, or felted into a wool 
product which, after having been used 
in any way by the ultimate consumer, 
subsequently has been made into a 
fibrous state.” 

Generally speaking, reprocessed wool 
includes wool made from scraps of fabric 
(knitted, woven, or felted) which have 
not been worn or used prior to being re- 
converted to yarn. These pieces of 


fabric accumulate from the cutting table 
(pieces left over after the pattern has 
been cut) and from mill ends. Reused 
wool includes materials such as rags, 
used clothing, and other worn wool prod- 
ucts, usually offered on the market by 
rag dealers. The rags are cleaned and 
sorted according to type and color; they 
are then shredded and reduced to a 
fibrous state. In manufacturing fabrics, 


reused wool is usually blended with new 
wool. 


Wool Stock 


The marketing of wool rags is highly 
sensitive to economic fluctuations. Thus, 
although the cast-offs of mills, garment 
factories, and tailor shops provide the 
largest supply of new rags, it is the com- 
munity ragman who is the primary 
source of used rags. He sells his collec- 
tien to dealers who sort, grade, and re- 
sell them to rag processors or directly 
to woolen mills. If demand and prices 
are favorable, collection is large and 
many rags reach the market; if the 
price is unsatisfactory, the less remun- 
erative types of rags are not collected. 
Thus, the potential supply is enormous 
but the actual quantity marketed is di- 
rectly dependent on the price offered. 
Currently, the high prices which are 
being offered for most grades of rags 
are resulting in large collections. There 
is strong demand for rags of all grades, 
essentially a reflection of the high prices 
of virgin wool. Manufacturers appar- 
ently feel that they will have to lean to 
an increasing extent on supplies of wool 
rags, a condition which has given im- 
petus to buying. 
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Bales of wool rags being loaded for export. 











The first step in rag handling is to 
sort the rags according to condition— 
clippings, new rags, old rags. They are 
then separated as to pure wool or mixed 
fibers. The third step involves differ- 
entiating by type of fabric, such as 
knitted, woven, fulled, and unfulled. 
Finally, the rags are arranged by color. 

As a rough rule of thumb, it is esti- 
mated that 143 pounds of rags produce 
1 pound of fiber. This reclaimed fiber is 
nearly always blended with new wool or 
mill wastes when manufactured into 
fabric. Because of its price advantage 
and inherent qualities, wool stock plays 
an important part as one of the basic 
raw materials used by clothing manu- 
facturers to produce less expensive 
overcoats, suitings, and children’s ap- 
parel. 

In terms of over-all wool economics, 
reprocessed and reused wool act as an 
addition to the raw-wool supply, in which 
case they become both a supplementary 
raw material—and a competitive one. 
Aside from the theoretical implications, 
however, reclaimed fiber performs an im- 
portant economic function in permitting 
the use of wool in clothing selling at 
prices lower than would be the case if 
these same garments were made only 
from new wool. 

The amount of wool waste produced 
in the United States is determined by 
mill consumption of raw wool by type 
of system. For example, mill consump- 
tion in 1949 amounted to 343,200,000 
pounds, of which 139,200,000 was ac- 
counted for by the woolen system, and 
204,000,000 by the worsted system. The 
estimated waste yield is 15 percent on 
worsted and 10 percent on woolen, or a 
,total of 44,520,000 pounds. The mill- 
waste yield in 1949 therefore would be 
estimated at 13 percent of raw wool 
consumed. 


Noils 


Most important among the mill wastes 
are “noils.”” These are the shorter wool 
fibers removed in the combing process, 
wherein wool is converted into tops, for 
use in making worsteds. Although sub- 
stantial quantities of noils are consumed 
in the originating mills, noils still con- 
stitute one of the primary raw materials 
in the production of woolen goods. They 
are also used by the felt goods and knit- 
ting industries. 

Noils are sold by grade, their price 
primarily being a reflection of the mar- 
ket price of the clean wool from which 
they were combed. Wool noils are esti- 
mated to run about 10 to 15 percent of 
wool combed. Top production in 1949 
amounted to 177,747,000 pounds, and 
noil output 25,793,000 pounds, or a yield 
of 14.5 percent. 


Wastes 


“Soft” wastes essentially consist of top 
waste, roving waste, and card and comb 
waste—all in a fibrous condition. Gen- 
erally, these wastes reach the market in 
only limited quantities; they are usually 
used in the producing mill. “Hard” 
wastes (yarn or thread wastes) are no 
longer in a fibrous form, but must un- 
dergo picking and garnetting to reduce 
them to a fibrous condition. “Other” 
wastes at the mill include flocks, short 
ends, and sample wastes. 
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TABLE 1. 





-Fibers Consumed for Spinning on the Woolen and Worsted Systems, United 


States 1947-49 


{1,000 pounds scoured basis] 


Item 


Fiber for yarns (except carpet) -- 
On woolen system 
Shorn and pulled wool of the sheep 
Other wool . 
Of sheep (tops, noils, ete.) 
Mohair 
Other (alpaca, vicuna, etc.) 
Reprocessed wool ! 
Reused wool ! 
Rayon (staple and other) - - 
Cotton . 
Other fibers 
On worsted system 
Top from wool of the sheep ® 
Other tops and prepared fibers 
Mohair ‘ 
Rayon 
Common goat hair__- 
Other 


As defined in the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. 


2 Not collected on same basis before April 1947. 


1947 1948 1949 
610, 073 637, 069 542, 814 
365, 126 378, 536 348, 594 
174, 047 165, 819 139, 189 
| 86, 334 89, OSS 
o 190 oF 83, 135 80, 620 
#133, 379 |; 1, 428 | 5, 130 
| 1,771 | 3, 338 
\ f 61, 473 | 57, 995 
| 7 \ 16, 481 14,113 
19, 143 18, 301 19, 942 
35, 936 25, 742 20, 737 
2, 621 4, 386 7, 530 
244, 947 258, 533 194, 220 
222, 839 235, 352 169, 248 
22, 108 23, 181 24, 972 
10, 632 8, 050 10,079 
4, 462 4,824 5, 223 
3, 398 3, 738 2,317 


3, 616 6, 569 7, 353 


’ Undetermined amounts of wool tops were consumed per week on the cotton system of spinning. 


Source: Facts for Industry. 


Trade in Wool Rags and 


Wool Mill Wastes, 


1936-38 and 1947-50 


{Quantity and value in thousands] 


Wool rags, shoddy, and mungo 


TABLE 2.—Balance Sheet: U. S. Foreign 
Year Imports 
Pounds Value 
1936 6,021 | $1, 985 
1937 4, 822 1, 863 
1938 795 262 
1947 2, 297 1,131 
1948 3, 848 2, 026 
1949 7, 292 3, 005 
1950 ! 4, 893 1, 896 
1936 13, 866 $5, 647 
1937 9, 710 4, 898 
1938 3, 009 1, 463 
1947. 6, 347 4, 056 
1948 21, 311 13, 090 
1949. ‘ 26, 382 18, 464 
1950 ! 14, 999 9, 448 


i First 6 months. 


The Industry in the U. S. 


The wool-rag industry in the United 
States consists of between 4,000 and 5,000 
firms employing 60,000 persons at an 
average wage of $1 per hour. Volume 
reached $100,000,000 in 1949 and during 
mid-1950 the industry estimated that 
the year-end would show a figure of 
$140,000,000. More recently, it was 
stated that 300,000,000 pounds of wool 
rags would be sold in 1950. Some idea 
of the sources of supply providing the 
materials for the industry can be ob- 
tained from the following approximate 
break-down: Sweaters (wool), 5 percent; 
clips, new (reprocessed wool), 25 per- 
cent; and reclaimed from wool articles 
(reused wool), 70 percent. 

Comparable data are not available on 
the composition of wool mill waste, but 
the Census Bureau has provided infor- 
mation on “processed textile waste 
(processed waste and recovered fibers) .”’ 
This includes establishments primarily 
engaged in processing textile mill waste 
for spinning and other uses, and in re- 
covering cotton, wool, rayon, silk, and 
other fibers from clippings and rags. In 


Exports Export balance 
Average a , Average , 
: -ounds alue : ¢ ds : ) 
price Pound Value price Pounds Value 
$0. 3: 3,619 $256 $0. 07 — 2, 402 —$1, 729 
. 39 5, 031 390 . OS +209 —1, 473 
- 33 7, 433 530 . 07 +6, 638 +268 
.49 31, 590 5,719 .18 | +29, 293 +4, 588 
. 63 44, 839 6, 336 .14 +40, 991 +4, 310 
. 41 82, 737 11, 467 .14 | +75, 445 +8, 462 
. 39 26, 358 2, 825 -11 | +21, 465 +929 
Wool mill wastes 
$0. 41 328 $36 $0. 11 —13, 538 —$5, 611 
. 50 597 76 13 —9, 113 —4, 822 
.49 1,319 157 -12 -1, 690 —1, 306 
64 4, 978 1,073 22 —1, 369 —2, 983 
. 61 2,940 713 24 —18, 371 —12, 377 
70 2, 226 907 41 — 24, 156 —17, 557 
. 63 740 424 . 57 —}4, 259 —9, 024 


1947 there were 179 such firms, employ- 
ing 5,805 workers, with an annual pay- 
roll of almost $13,000,000. Value added 
by manufacture amounted to more than 
$22,500,000. The essentially small busi- 
ness nature of the industry is borne out 
by the fact that 83 percent of the firms 
employ fewer than 50 persons each. 


U. S. Foreign Trade 


The United States is a net exporter of 
wool rags, shoddy, and mungo and a net 
importer of wool mill wastes. As indi- 
cated in table 2, the United States export 
balance of wool rags, shoddy, and mungo 
increased from 29,293,000 pounds in 1947 
to 75,445,000 in 1949. On the other hand, 
the United States import balance of mill 
wastes rose from 1,369,000 pounds in 1947 
to 24,156,000 pounds in 1949. 

Imports of rags into the United States 
are principally from wool knit goods and 
fine flannels, which are not available 
in large quantities in this country. 
United States exports of wool rags con- 
sist primarily of the lowest quality for 
which there is relatively no market here. 

(Continued on p. 26) 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Egyptian State Railways 
Urgently Needs Copper 


An urgent request for 100 tons of copper 
ingots for use in the railway foundries has 
been issued by the Egyptian State Railways 
in Cairo. According to the Superintendent 
of Stores, the railways’ stocks of ingots are 
exhausted, and available scrap metal now 
being used will soon be gone. 

Copper specifications usually called for by 
the railways are as follows: Corresponding to 
best select copper covered by British Stand- 
ard Specification 1040 (1942), with composi- 
tion of 99.5 percent tough pitch copper within 
the following limits: Copper (silver being 
counted as copper), 99.5 percent (minimum) ; 
antimony, 0.05 percent (maximum); bis- 
muth, 0.02 percent (maximum); arsenic, 10 
percent (maximum); iron, 0.03 percent 
(maximum); lead, 0.10 percent (maximum); 
nickel, 0.30 percent (maximum); selenium 
and tellurium, 0.05 percent (maximum); tin, 
0.05 percent (maximum); oxygen, 0.15 per- 
cent (maximum). Ingots to be clean and 
free from shrink holes, sloppy edges, and 
similar defects in casting. No ingot to weigh 
more than 60 pounds, and preferably each 
to weigh about 28 pounds. All ingots to 
be marked “E. S. R.,” with the maker’s name 
and brand legibly stamped or cast thereon. 

The Superintendent of Stores has stated, 
however, that ingots with a copper content 
as low as 98 percent would be accepted if 
necessary. 

Quotations should be directed to the 
Superintendent of Stores, Egyptian State 
Railways, Cairo, Egypt. 


Investment Opportunity 
in the Philippines 


United States participation in a rubber- 
products manufacturing concern, inactive 
since World War II, is invited by the Mabu- 
hay Rubber Corporation in the Philippines. 
The firm states that it would be interested 
in entering into partnership with an es- 
tablished United States manufacturer of 
mechanical and surgical rubber goods, rubber 
sundries, and/or automobile, truck, tractor, 
and bicycle tires and tubes; or, alternatively, 
to have such a firm establish a branch or 
subsidiary organization in the Philippines. 

Prior to World War II, Mabuhay employed 
some 500 workers and produced rubber and 
canvas shoes, mechanical rubber goods, 
rubber heels and soles, rubberized clothing, 
hot-water bags, irrigator tubes, icecaps, 
rubber packing, and bicycle tubes. Its 
factory, completely destroyed during the war, 
has not yet resumed operations, although 
the plant buildings, totaling 75,000 square 
feet of floor area, have been rebuilt. The 
firm states that, although it has prewar pro- 
duction experience, technical preparation, 
and financial means, it prefers to work with 
a United States firm willing to supply the 
required plant machinery, as well as furnish 
latest techniques of rubber manufacture. It 
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is stated that only one of the firm’s members 
has technical experience. 

Mabuhay cites the following conditions as 
being favorable to its project: 

1. The products scheduled for manufac- 
ture are not presently produced in the 
Philippines. 

2. New industries are by law exempt from 
taxation for a period of 4 years. 

3. Rubber, the principal raw material, is 
produced locally, 

4. Labor is abundant. 

5. Consumption of rubber products in the 
Philippines is large. 

6. The Flag Law of the Philippines protects 
local products to the extent of compelling 
all Government agencies in public bidding 


glen 


— TRADE LEADS 
< | Nase Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


to buy locally manufactured products at a 
premium of 15 percent. It should be noted, 
however, that this does not apply if capital 
in a firm is more than 40 percent foreign. 

7. Local industries are protected by law 
from undue competition with products of 
foreign origin through imposition of heavy 
duties if there is evidence that such products 
are being “dumped.” 

A brochure describing Mabuhay’s prewar 
rubber products is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

The firm is prepared to discuss its proposi- 
tion fully with interested United States firms 
and asks that correspondence be addressed 





Intelligence Branch. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 34. 

Automotive Supplies: 12. 

Boats: 29. 

Building Materials: 8. 

Cables and Wires: 26, 35. 

Chemicals: 3, 19, 43, 46, 47. 

Clothing and Accessories: 21, 31, 39. 

Cloud Chamber: 38. 

Design and Construction 
Plant): 23. 

Dyestuffs: 45. 

Electrical Equipment: 26, 50. 

Fiber Pasteboard: 5. 

Foodstuffs: 9, 41, 51. 

Footwear: 33. 

Furniture (Lawn): 15. 

Kitchen Machines: 36. 

Jewelers’ Items: 1. 

Leather Goods: 32. 


(Chemical 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Lumber: 30. 

Machinery and Accessories: 6, 11, 18, 
48, 54. 

Medicinal Mud: 16. 

Metal Products: 4, 10. 

Motorcycles: 20. 

Musical Instruments and Accessories: 13, 
17, 22. 

Oilfield Equipment: 4. 

Publications: 42. 

Seeds: 25, 44. 

Sewing Machines: 27. 

Technical Information: 54. 

Textiles: 2, 24, 28, 49, 53. 

Tobacco: 52. 

Tools: 14. 

Vending Machines: 40. 

Wazes: 45. 

Yarns: 7, 37. 

















to Judge Guillermo B. Guevara, Mabuhay 
Rubber Corporation, 304 Calvo Building, Ma- 
nila, Philippines. 


Port Project Scheduled for 
Haifa, Israel 


Israel’s Ministry of Communications will 
shortly invite bids from selected contractors 
in connection with a wharf construction 
project at Haifa port. Briefly, the work will 
consist of constructing two wharves having 
a total length of 420 meters at a water depth 
of 11 meters, and pile foundations for two 
adjacent buildings in the port. The 
Ministry desires the work to be started no 
later than April 1951. 

Contractors will be required to bid on the 
basis of unit prices, with the contractor 
supplying all construction equipment and 
labor. Because early completion is an es- 
sential factor in the project, bidders will be 
required to submit a construction schedule 
clearly indicating the date of completion 
after award of contract, and in the event of 
deviation from the schedule, to agree to pay- 
ment of liquidated damages, based on num- 
ber of calendar days in excess of the stipu- 
lated time of completion. 

Bidders requiring payment in currency 
other than Israel may be required to secure 
a long-term credit for payment in the par- 
ticular currency desired unless such credit 
already has been established otherwise by 
the State of Israel. 

American firms interested in being con- 
sidered for this project should request 
further details from the Economic Counselor, 
Embassy of Israel, 2210 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 8, D. C., and submit 
to him a brief report, including description 
of works performed in the past, financial 
status, and nature and present location of 
construction equipment. Bidders will then 
be chosen by the Ministry of Communica- 
tions from the group of applicants, and de- 
tailed specifications will be made available to 
the firms selected. 


European Availabilities in 
Chemicals, Machinery, 
Equipment 


Information on export availabilities and 
delivery periods for many types of machin- 
ery and equipment obtainable from coun- 
tries which are members of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation has been 
compiled in a report dated July 1950. A 
similar report prepared in September 1950 
contains information on exportable sur- 
pluses of chemical products in those coun- 
tries. 

Although international developments in 
the past few months have brought about 
a number of changes in product availabili- 
ties, these reports may be useful in develop- 
ing supply sources abroad. Interested firms 
may consult copies of these reports at any 
Field Office of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Names of suppliers are not included 
in the report. However, trade lists of pro- 
ducers and exporters of many types of com- 
modities may be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
through any Field Office, subject to a charge 
of $1 per list for each country. 


Additional Imports from 
U. S. Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing below indi- 
cates amounts of allocations and commodi- 
ties to be purchased. Names of German 
importers receiving the allocations are not 
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known at this time. Additional information 
can be obtained by communicating with the 
Secretariat of the German Import Commit- 
tee, Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair 
Barracks, Frankfurt Hoechst Germany, 


Machine tools . _ $1, 500, 000 
Textile machines 1, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous machines 500, 000 
Asbestos-_- Cae ae . 300, 000 
Essential oils, crude and natural 200, 000 
Egg yolk for technical purposes 75, 000 
Natural asphalt for production of lacquers 

F. L. Gilsonite 45, 000 
Parts for electronic hearing aids 60, 000 
Electric hearing aids with crystal microphone 

and amplifier 40, 000 
Crude iodine _. 30, 000 
Rasorite__- 245, 000 
Borax, dehydrated, and/or boric acid 20, 000 
Rare earth compounds ‘ 20, 000 
Ethy! cellulose 30, 000 
Chemical products for test and analyses pur- 

poses 2,500 
Stabilizer . 2, 500 
Molybdenum concentrates 258, 000 


German-Owned Statuary 


Placed on Sale by SCO 


The Swiss Compensation Office has sched- 
uled for sale a piece of statuary—a marble 
head of Aphrodite (Venus) by Praxiteles, the 
property of the heirs of Mme. Marie von 
Kaufmann. 

Further information concerning this sale 
of German-owned property may be obtained 
by communicating with the Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office, Service for the Liquidation of 
German Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 


Import Opportunities 


* 


i. Austria—Erich Koerner & Co. (manufac- 
turer), 32/34 Graf Starhemberggasse, Vienna 
IV, wishes to export and seeks agent for a 
monthly quantity of 10,000 cigarette lighters, 
patented in the United States, July 1937. 

2. Belgium—La Tamisienne (manufacturer, 
exporter), 60 rue du Rivage, Tamise, offers 
to export and seeks agent for cotton textiles. 
Swatches of cotton material and price list 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Belgium—Sodeco Trading Corp. (ex- 
porter), 44 Avenue du 11 Novembre, Brussels, 
has available for export on a monthly basis 
150 tons of titanium diozide (Rutil), T. I. 
02-95 percent minimum. 

4. British West Indies—Carruthers & Co. 
Ltd. (exporter), (P. O. Box 153), 110 Fred- 
erick Street, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, offers 
on an outright sale basis oilfield drill-pipe 
wipers, suitable to fit all standard sizes of 
drill pipes from 2%-inch tubing upward. 
Wipers are sold in single units, and monthly 
quantity available up to 1,250 units. There 
are no standard grades or specifications. 
Each wiper is approximately 18 inches in 
diameter and 2 inches thick. The weight 
of a wiper is approximately 20 pounds. It 
is reported that these wipers have been tried 
by all the oilfields operating in Trinidad 
with remarkable results. When used with 
oil-based mud, they have wiped from 250,000 
to over 300,000 feet of pipe. Oil-based mud 
is said to reduce the life of a wiper by nearly 
50 percent. Price information may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Denmark—Svend V. Stigaard (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Fredensvej 5, Hillerdd, 
desires to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality fiber pasteboard, with or without 
lacquered surface, suitable for shoe industry, 
and for the manufacture of file boxes, con- 
fectionery boxes, and other similar types of 
boxes. Size: 70 by 100 cm. (1 cm.=0.3937 
inch). As firm has had no previous experi- 
ence in shipping to the United States, it 
would appreciate any shipping instructions 
that a potential buyer might find appropriate. 

6. England—Electrical Engineering Con- 
struction Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), Seymour 
Wharf, Totnes, Devon, offers on an outright 





sale basis first-class Diesel generating sets, 
according to standard British specifications. 
Inspection available at firm’s works at cus- 
tomer’s expense. Firm would consider han- 
dling sets through an agent. 

7. England—E. H. Gabby (export mer- 
chant), 75 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2, 
offers to export and seeks agent for 45,000 
pounds of undyed, dry-spun, worsted hosiery 
yarn for machine knitting. Yarn reported 
to have been spun in Belgium from virgin 
wool of 58/60’s quality, 2/32 mm. metric, in 
hanks, then bundled and packed in export 
bales. Price information may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

8. England—Keeley Wilson & Co. (export 
merchant), Evelyn House, 62 Oxford Street, 
London, W. 1, offers to export all types of 
building materials, such as metal window 
sills, doors, and frames; cork and rubber 
flooring; fancy glazed tiles for fireplaces; 
copper, cast iron, and lead pipes; and cast- 
iron flue and smoke pipes. A complete list 
of materials available may be obtained from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

9. Ethiopia—Abdel Kader Said (export 
merchant), P. O. Box No. 917, Addis Ababa, 
offers to export 100 metric tons monthly of 
top-grade, cleaned, pure Jimma coffee beans, 
packed in new gunny sacks, and equal or 
superior to grade 8, New York Coffee Ex- 
change. Inspection available at Djibouti, 
French Somali Coast, by Compagnie Gene-~ 
rale de Surveillance. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

10. Germany—Rudolf Aicher (manufac- 
turer), 2 Finkenstrasse, Groebenzell bei 
Muenchen, Bavaria, wishes to export hand- 
forged augers. A detailed list (in German) 
and photograph available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Firm desires complete packing and 
shipping instructions. 

11. Germany — Maschinenfabrik Badenia 
vorm. Wm. Platz Soehne G. m. b. H. (manu- 
facturer), 11 Badeniastrasse, Weinheim/ 
Bergstrasse, desires to export and seeks agent 
for agricultural machinery, specifically, chaff- 
cutting machines, silo chaff cutters, corn 
shellers, and corn-threshing machines. 
Literature and price list available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

12. Germany — Stella-Schleifscheiben- 
werke, R. Buchner K. G. (manufacturer), 
Marktredwitz, Bavaria, offers to export sin- 
tered corundum insulators for spark plugs 
according to the following specifications: 
Heat resistance—700° C., tensile strength— 
650 kg./em.* (minimum), insulation pre- 
venting transmission of electrical spark— 
20,000 volts cm.’*, tolerances—+0.2 mm., 
thermal conductivity—very good. Quanti- 
ties available as desired. 

13. Germany—Gerhard Dimbath (manu- 
facturer), Bubenreuth bei Erlangen, Bavaria, 
desires to export cases and covers, made of 
canvas and/or plastic foil, for all musical 
instruments. 

14. Germany—Guenther & Co. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 41 Voltastrasse, Frankfurt- 
am-Main, desires to export and seeks United 
States selling agent for precision tools, spe- 
cifically, twist drills, reamers, cutters, taps, 
and slitting saws. Literature available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25,D.C. Samples available free 
of charge upon application direct to Ger- 
man firm. 

15. Germany—Heinrich Hammer, Sport- 
geraetefabrik (manufacturer), Henrich 
Hammerstrasse, Erbach b. Ulm a.D., wishes 
to export and seeks agent (for entire United 
States except State of California) first-class 
folding lawn furniture, consisting of five- 
piece sets (table and four chairs), finished 
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in clear varnish. Firm can supply 200 sets 
per month. [Illustrated leaflet (in German) 
available on loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce; Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Germany—Paul Koether (manufac- 
turer), Gars am Inn, Bavaria, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for medicinal mud 
(“Inntaler Specialerde’’). Additional infor- 
mation (in German), including analysis, 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Samples ob- 
tainable upon application direct to firm. 

17. Germany—Kuehnl & Hoyer, Musikin- 
strumentenerzeugung (manufacturer) , Markt 
Erlbach ueber Nuernberg, Mtfr., Bavaria, 
seeks a market for jazz trumpets and trom- 
bones. Firm can supply 100 trumpets and 
50 trombones each month. 

18. Germany—Ludwigsburger Maschinen- 
bau GmbH (manufacturer), 16-22 Weimar- 
strasse, Ludwigsburg, offers on an outright 
sale basis first-class hydraulic precision bor- 
ing and turning machinery, and hard-metal 
grinding, polishing, and cutting machinery. 
Specifications: Fully or semi-automatic, with 
single and multiple spindles in one-sided, 
double-sided, and multiple-way construc- 
tion. Quantities available are variable, de- 
pending on type and size of machine ordered. 
Independent quality inspection to be ar- 
ranged upon receipt of specific request. Cor- 
respondence in German preferred. Catalog 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—Luetkens & Co. (export 
merchant), 7 Moenckedamm, Hamburg, of- 
fers on an outright-sale basis 500 metric 
tons of diethyldiphenyluretan or diethyl- 
diphenylcarbamid, specified as Mollit I (I. G. 
Farben). Inspection according to agreement, 
and delivery on basis of sample. 

20. Germany—Mars-Werke, A. G. (manu- 
facturer), Nuernberg-Door, Bavaria, offers to 
export and seeks agent for motorcycles (Mofa, 
type 50 S). Specifications: 3-horsepower 
motor; 2 gears, transmission ratios 1:6.5 
and 1:4.42; saddle tank, approximately 2- 
gallon capacity; speed, 50 miles per hour; 
weight, 125 pounds; handlebar shift. 

21. Germany—Schneider & Sohn, G. m. 
b. H., Corsetfabrik (manufacturer), Heu- 
bach /Wuerttemberg, desires to export and 
urgently seeks United States sales representa- 
tive for belts, brassieres, corsets, sanitary 
belts, and spinal curvature corrective corsets. 
Firm reports that only small quantities of 
stocks are maintained because of frequent 
changes of style. Stocks, consisting of 1,200 
dozen brassieres, 800 dozen corsets, and 100 
dozen sanitary belts, are at most 2-3 months 
old. An independent quality inspection may 
be obtained at the Forschungsinstitut fiir 
Bekleidung, Schloss Hohenstein, Post Kirch- 
heim /Neckar, Wuerttemberg, at seller’s ex- 
pense. 

22. Germany—Arthur Schuh (export mer- 
chant and wholesaler), Ohlstadt Kr. Gar- 
misch, Bavaria, has available for export tone 
wood suitable for stringed instruments, pi- 
anos, and other musical instruments. 

23. Germany—Zahn & Co., G. m. b. H. 
(plant constructors), Darmstadter Strasse 8, 
Berlin W 15, is interested in designing and 
constructing modern chemical plants for the 
production of carbon bisulfide, hydrochloric 
acid, bichromate and soda ash; and offers to 
supply spray dryers and crystallizers. De- 
scriptive leaflet available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

(Correction of previous announcement, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 4, 
1950.) 

24. India—Harlalka Sons, Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
agent), 215 Kalbadevi Road, Bombay 2, 
wishes to contact importers of Indian cotton 
cloth. Price list of cloth available for ex- 
port may be obtained from the Commercial 
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Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Italy—Ditta Agr. Battista Cerri (whole- 
saler, exporter, importer), 235 Via Toscana, 
Bologna, offers on an outright-sale basis 
field seeds, including red, prairie, and ladino 
clover, alfalfa, lupine, sorghum, black vetch, 
and coriander. 

26. Italy—INCET (Industria Nazionale 
Cavi Elettrici Torino), (manufacturer and 
exporter), 5 Via Antonio Banfo, Turin, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for high-grade 
electric wire and cable of all types. Offers 
will be made in accordance with regulations 
of the A. S. T. M., and for any quantity. 
List of INCET products available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Italy—-WILSON Soc. Resp. Lim. (man- 
ufacturer), 21 Via Passo Buole, Turin, desires 
to contact interested United States buyers 
and also seeks agent for first-class industrial 
and domestic sewing machines, monthly 
quanties of 50. Price list and illustrated 
leaflet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Japan—Nantac Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturers’ represent- 
ative), Kodzu Bldg., No. 28, 2-chome, 
Shiomachi-dori, Minami-ku, Osaka, wishes 
to establish business relations with United 
States firms interested in importing rayon 
and cotton tablecloths of the dobby or jac- 
quard designs. 

29. Netherlands—Scheeps- en Jachtwerf 
“Het Bosch” (manufacturer, export mer- 
chant), Jollenpad, Amsterdam, offers on an 
outright-sale basis high-quality motor 
cruisers and sailing yachts of steel and wood, 
up to 150 feet in length. Descriptive pam- 
phlet with sketches available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 

30. Norway—Otto Langmoen (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Arneberg, Solgr, offers on 
an outright-sale basis unsorted best-quality 
lumber, consisting of planed and sawn 
boards. Quantity: 500 Petersburg standard 
of each type available a year (1 Petersburg 
standard equivalent to 1,980 board feet). 
Specifications: Planed boards % and 1 inch 
thick; 4, 4144, 5, 514, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 inches 
wide; sawn boards available in same sizes, 
as well as in 1144-inch thickness. Independ- 
ent quality inspection available by Norwe- 
gian Department of Agriculture, Oslo, Nor- 
way, at shipper’s expense. Price informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Portugal—Marques & Patricio, Lda. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Tra- 
vessa do Oleiro, 11—2°, Lisbon, offers on an 
outright-sale basis men’s and women’s 
gloves, both hand and machine-sewn, with 
snap fasteners, and made of suede, kid, cape- 
skin, and peccary. Annual production esti- 
mated at 20,000 pairs, of which approxi- 
mately 1,000 pairs would be available for ex- 
port each month. Merchandise exhibited at 
Chicago International Trade Fair. As firm 
has had no experience in exporting to the 
United States, it would appreciate receiving 
shipping instructions from potential buyers. 

32. Portugal—Marroquinaria Paris, Lda. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Rua 
Joao das Regras, 4~G 3°, Lisbon, desires to 
export and seeks agent for handbags, purses, 
billfolds, brief cases, and other leather goods. 
Quantity: Minimum of 100 pieces monthly. 
Leather goods exhibited at Chicago Interna- 





tional Trade Fair. Firm has had no expe-. 


rience in exporting to United States and 
would welcome shipping instructions from 
potential buyers. 

33. Portugal—Sapataria Presidente, Lda. 
(manufacturer, retailer, exporter), Rua 1 de 
Dezembro, 11-13, Lisbon, seeks United States 
markets for hand-made shoes and slippers. 
Quantity available: 300 pairs a month. Prod- 
uct exhibited at Chicago International Trade 
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Fair. Correspondence in Portuguese pre- 
ferred. 

34. Portugal—Sociedade dos Vinhos Natu- 
rais de Alcobaca, Lda. (also known as SVENA) 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Rua 
Dr. Afonso Lopes Vieira, Alcobaca, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for table wines, ver- 
mouth, brandies, gin, liqueurs, and sparkling 
wines. Firm prepared to export monthly 700 
cases of sparkling wine, each containing 12 
bottles of 0.8 liter (0.84537 quart). Firm 
has had no previous experience in exporting 
to United States and requests information 
as to shipping requirements, especially with 
regard to bottles. 

35. Scotland —Bruntons (Musselburgh), 
Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter), Mussel- 
burgh, offers on an outright-sale basis high- 
grade steel wire and wire Trope. Catalog 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Switzerland — Reppisch-Werk, A. G. 
(Reppisch Works, Ltd.) (manufacturer), 23 
Bergstrasse, Dietikon-Zurich, offers to export 
and seeks agent for first-quality modern 
universal aluminum kitchen machines, with 
three types of accessories and equipped with 
1.5-horsepower electric motor, gradeless, coin- 
belt drive. Quantity: 30 units in stock 
available for immediate delivery; thereafter, 
5 units a month. Illustrated leaflet (in Ger- 
man and French) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


37. Belgium—The Housing Manufactory 
(importer, manufacturer), 23 Toog, Antwerp, 
desires purchase quotations for plastic yarn 
and thread, suitable for weaving automobile 
seat covers. Specifications: 0.010 or 0.012 
inch in diameter. 

38. Belgium — Etablissements Medi-Labo 
(importer, agent), 109-111, Rue Berkendael, 
Brussels, is in the market for a nuclear-re- 
search cloud chamber. The diameter of the 
cloud chamber should be between 13 and 25 
centimeters. It is intended to be used at 
near-atmospheric pressure. The automatic 
control should include: (1) Small clearing 
expansion to remove the ions prior to the 
full expansion; (2) a device to break the 
electric field which is applied across the 
chamber to remove the ions before the full 
expansion takes place; (3) a system to put 
on the magnetic field used to determine the 
momentum of the track when the full ex- 
pansion takes place; (4) an automatic ar- 
rangement to reset the piston after full 
expansion; (5) a device to bring the film 
with the full expansion for photography. 
Firm indicates that cloud chamber is to 
be used in the nuclear-research laboratory of 
the University of Brussels. 

39. Canada—Canadian Transatlantic Trade 
Co. (importer, exporter, manufacturers’ 
agent), 245 Logan Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
wishes purchase quotations and seeks agency 
for wholesalers’ quantities of medium- 
quality men’s and women’s nylon hosiery, 
silk piece goods, silk scarves, raincoats, 
bathing suits, leather and fabric gloves, and 
all types of buttons. 

40. Canada—James Smith, Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor, wholesaler, manufacturers’ 
agent), Rear 58 Essex Street, Toronto, On- 
tario, desires purchase quotations and seeks 
agency for vending muchines and supplies 
of chocolate bars, penny Candies, cigarettes, 
and other such items; biscuits (crackers), 
sweet and unsweetened, in bulk and in 
novelty packages; and drug and tobacco 
sundries... Firm prefers to buy and sell on 
own account, as it is in a position to carry 
stocks of merchandise in its warehouse and 
also has a refrigerated room for storing 
perishable merchandise. 

41. France—Etablissements Economiques 
cu Casino (importing distributor), 24 Rue 
de la Montat, Saint-Etienne, Loire, requests 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Angola 
Exchange and Finance 


1951 BupGcET APPROVED 


The 1951 budget of the Government of 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa, was ap- 
proved by the Lisbon Government on No- 
vember 10, 1950. The approved budget calls 
for total ordinary expenditures of 745,174,138 
angolares and extraordinary expenditures of 
72,428,000 angolares. These expenditures are 
to be covered by ordinary revenues estimated 
for the year at 759,674,138 angolares and ex- 
traordinary receipts of 57,925,000 angolares. 
These figures include the revenues and ex- 
penditures of various Government enterprises 
in “the Colony, such as railways and port 
works, and outlays set aside for the year for 
the various developmental programs, which 
were reported to be 241,468,585 angolares. 

Although these aggregate figures appear 
somewhat lower than similar items budgeted 
for 1950 (except for developmental pro- 
grams outlays, which are apparently higher), 
the real nature of the various items will not 
be known until final budgetary accounts have 
been submitted for the year. Complete 
budgetary accounts of the Angolan Govern- 
ment are a year or more late, following their 
approval by the Lisbon authorities. Under 
existing constitutional patterns in the Por- 
tuguese colonies, all budgets and financial 
accounts of the colonial governments must 
receive the final approval of the Lisbon Gov- 
ernment. 

(The angolar=approximately US$0.035 at 
, the current rate of exchange.) 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORTS FROM DOLLAR 
Sources AUTHORIZED 


Importation of sole leather and galvanized 
conduit pipe into Bermuda from dollar 
sources is authorized by notice to importers 
No. 459 of 1950, published in the Bermuda 
Gazette of December 2, 1950. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY REVISED 


Revised quotas under the trade agreement 
of October 4, 1947, between Bulgaria and 
the Federal Republic of Germany were 
agreed upon in Frankfurt by a Mixed Com- 
mission, on November 7, 1950, according to 
the Bundesanzeiger of November 17. The 
new protocol was made effective retroactively 
as of July 1, 1950, and is to remain in force 
until March 31, 1951. 

Under the terms of this agreement provi- 
sions have been made for $4,500,000 worth 
of German and $6,500,000 worth of Bulgarian 
deliveries. The higher Bulgarian export fig- 
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ure under the new arrangement is attribu- 
table to the fact that trade under the pre- 
vious agreement had resulted in a balance of 
$2,000,000 in favor of Germany. These extra 
deliveries under the new agreement are to 
offset this debit balance. 

Among the items Western Germany is to 
import from Bulgaria are the following (in 
thousands of dollars): Lentils, 200; beans, 
100; feed, 300; grapes, 1,000; dried fruit, 100; 
apricots, plums, apples, 200; paprika, 560; 
tomato pulp, 200; nuts, 400; eggs, 700; poultry, 
200; spices, 100; oilseeds, 175; wine, 100; 
etheric oils, 100; animal and vegetable oils 
for technical purposes, 250; skins, 150; bed 
feathers, 200; tobacco, 200; and various ores. 
300. 

Exports from Western Germany to Bul- 
garia are to include the following commodi- 
ties (in thousands of dollars): Iron and 
metal products, 750; other steel products, 
350; nonferrous metals, 50; articles of all 
kinds for machine construction, 1,700; elec- 
trical devices, 100; fine mechanical and op- 
tical products, 100; chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, 500; and textiles, 500. 

A Mixed Commission is to convene not 
later than January 15, 1951, for the purpose 
of drawing up new commodity lists. 

The existing payments agreement was ex- 
tended by this protocol until June 30, 1951, 
and it is to be prolonged automatically for 
another 12 months unless canceled by either 
party upon 3 months’ advance notice. Fur- 
thermore, it was agreed to raise the credit 
margin from $200,000 to $1,000,000. 

A separate exchange of letters covers ques- 
tions of railroad transportation. 


Canada 


EXPANDING DEFENSE EFFORT CREATES 
PROBLEMS 


The pressures generated by expanding the 
defense effort in an economy in which in- 
flationary trends were already marked be- 
came more conspicuous during November. 
Increasing attention was devoted to the prob- 
lems of finding the manpower and materials 
needed for rearmament purposes while main- 
taining civilian production and curtailing 
the upward price movement. Ottawa spokes- 
men continually emphasized the intent of 
the Government to avoid direct over-all eco- 
nomic controls as long as the economic sit- 
uation permitted. 

Reflecting the expanded and inflated na- 
ture of the economy, the revenues and ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government con- 
tinued to increase during the month. Reve- 
nues amounted to C$251,900,000, compared 
with C$194,600,000 in November 1949, and 
expenditures totaled C$209,100,000, compared 
with C$198,500,000. The surplus for the first 
8 months of the fiscal year mounted to 
C$405,900,000, compared with C$299,800,000 
on November 30, 1949. 

The now “free’’ Canadian dollar demon- 
strated unexpected strength during the first 
half of November, advancing to a position of 
about 3 percent discount in terms of United 
States dollars. In mid-November, however, 
it began to decline in value and closed at 
about a 4 percent discount. The heavy in- 
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flow of capital from the net sale of Canadian 
securities, which had marked the June-Oc- 
tober period, was reduced in November to a 
relatively small net inflow. 

Bond prices on security markets slipped 
steadily during November. At the end of 
the month, long-term Central Government 
issues ranged from 100 to 100%, compared 
with a level of around 10214 in early October 
after the Canadian dollar was freed. The 
sharp decline is reported to have come about 
not through a wave of selling but through 
a lack of buying. Most financial comment 
expresses the belief that the Bank of Canada 
has withdrawn its support of the market in 
order to increase interest rates. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Led by sharply increased shipments of 
forest products, Canadian exports in Octo- 
ber were valued at C$315,200,000, just short 
of the postwar peak of C$316,400,000 reached 
in December 1948 and 17 percent greater 
than the October 1949 total of C$269,100,000. 
Exports to the United States at C$204,400,000 
continued the important expansion which 
marked 1950 trade developments. Exports to 
the United Kingdom, however, at C$47,700,- 
000 were 34 percent lower than in October 
1949. 

Imports for October were valued at 
C$323,700,000, leaving a net deficit for the 
month of C$8,500,000. Imports from the 
United States totaled C$213,700,000, com- 
pared with September imports of C$177,400,- 
000. Imports from the United Kingdom 
soared to C$40,800,000 in October from 
C$19,400,000 in the like month of 1949. 

In view of the large improvement in the 
United Kingdom’s trade position vis-a-vis 
Canada in 1950, the Canadian Government 
has been pressing for the relaxation of 
United Kingdom import restrictions. Early 
in December it was announced that that 
Government had agreed to double “token 
shipments” in 1951. The monetary value of 
the Canadian quotas will be increased from 
C$3,750,000 to C$7,500,000. 

A Canadian trade delegation operating in 
South America during October and Novem- 
ber concluded commercial (modus vivendi) 
agreements with Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
Costa Rica, all of which assured Canada of 
most-favored-nation treatment. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY AT NEw POSTWAR 
PEAK 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce’s index 
of industrial activity in October rose to a 
peak postwar level of 171 (1937=—100), 5 
points higher than the preceding month's 
level and 6 points above October 1949. The 
biggest production boost was in the auto- 
motive trades, although wood products, iron, 
steel, and nonferrous-metal products also 
showed substantial production increases. 
Automobile production for October, and for 
the first 10 months of 1950, reached record 
heights, October’s shipments of 35,573 new 
cars constituting an increase of more than 
7,000 over the totals for October 1949. Steel- 
ingot production in October reached 285,655 
tons, the highest output since March 1950 
The cumulative total at 2,736,841 tons for the 
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10 months was 6 percent higher than that for 
the comparable period of 1949. 

Electric-energy output in October at 
4,385,000,000 kilowatt-hours was 10 percent 
over October 1949 and was exceeded only by 
the all-time monthly high of 4,417,000,000 
in May 1950. The 10-month cumulative 
total of 41,686,000,000 kilowatt-hours is 10 
percent over the corresponding figure in 1949, 
all areas sharing in the rise. 

It seems probable that the booming indus- 
trial activity, reinforced by the weight of de- 
fense orders, will continue well into the first 
quarter of 1951. However, the increasing 
tightness of steel, among other items, makes 
it likely that there will have to be some fu- 
ture curtailment of production for civilian 
purposes. 

The value of construction contracts soared 
to C$161,200,000 in November, 37 percent 
higher than the awards for November 1949. 
This unprecedented total, which was only 
slightly below the midsummer peak, brought 
the 11l-month cumulative total to C§$1,423,- 
200,000, 40 percent higher than for the com- 
parable 1949 period. The greatest advance 
over last year was shown in the commercial 
category, which includes public buildings. 
Increases were also shown in commercial and 
residential construction. 

Retail trade continued to boom during 
November. Department-store sales were 
running 6 percent ahead of November 1949 
sales. Despite the restrictions on install- 
ment buying and the probability of heavier 
taxation next year, indications are that a 
new retail-trade record in excess of C$8,000,- 
000,000 will be set for 1950. 


AGRICULTURE 


Canada’s 1950 wheat crop was estimated 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Novem- 
ber report at 462,000,000 bushels. This is 
much below the original August estimate, 
before the severe frost damage, of 544,000,000 
bushels, but is substantially higher than the 
1949 crop of 367,000,000 bushels. Because of 
frost damage, however, less than half of the 
1950 wheat crop, or about 230,000,000 bushels, 
will grade No. 1 to 4 Northern, the usual ex- 
port grades, and the supply of wheat for 
export will not be large. The estimates for 
oats, barley, rye, and flaxseed indicate that 
the 1950 crops will be considerably higher 
than the 1949 crop. 

At the Annual Federal-Provincial Agricul- 
tural Conference, convened in Ottawa on 
November 30, fewer problems were presented 
than is usually the case. The surplus prob- 
lem does not exist, with the possible excep- 
tion of potatoes. It was announced that 
negotiations are still under way for possible 
contracts with Britain for the purchase in 
1951 of 130,000,000 pounds of bacon and 
70,000,000 pounds of cheese, but agreement 
has not been reached on price—vU. S. 
EMBASSY, OTTAWA, DEc. 15, 1950. 


Ceylon 


TECHNICAL-AID AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED 
WITH U. S. aNnD UNESCO 

A technical-aid agreement under the 
Point-4 program was signed by Ceylon on 
November 7, 1950. The agreement sets forth 
the conditions under which the United 
States will provide technical training for 
nationals of Ceylon and the services of 
American technicians to assist Ceylon in 
developing its economy and improving the 
living conditions of its people. 

Meanwhile, UNESCO concluded an agree- 
ment with Ceylon to undertake two projects 
in the island. An expenditure of $150,000 
is to be divided between a mineral survey 
over a period of 3 years and the setting up 
of a model adult agricultural educational 
program. 

In the trade sphere, figures for the first 9 
months of 1950 show a continued excess of 
exports over imports. Net dollar earnings 
in the same period exceeded $40,000,000. 
Efforts are being made to extend inter- 
changes of goods with the Federal Republics 
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of Germany and Japan. Recently a Ceylon 
delegation visited Frankfurt to negotiate a 
trade agreement, while another has been 
participating in the Japanese-sterling- 
area trade talks at Tokyo. 

In the field of finance, the new Central 
Bank of Ceylon launched a 90,000,000 rupee 
($18,900,000) loan, of which part is short- 
term (2 years) and part long-term (16 to 21 
years). Response to the loan has been very 
good, and complete subscription is antici- 
pated shortly. The Central Bank also an- 
nounced recently that the United States, 
England, and Australia would each be send- 
ing a banking expert to Colombo to take up 
temporary duties in the Bank.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, COLOMBO, Nov. 6, 1950. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT CON- 
CLUDED WITH WESTERN GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.’’) 


Colombia 


BuyYER RESISTANCE HIGH; CREDIT CONDI- 
TIONS MORE STABLE 


Business activity in Colombia at all levels 
was unusually quiet for the beginning of the 
Christmas season. Retail establishments 
were well-stocked with the largest assort- 
ment and inventories of Christmas and other 
merchandise that have been seen for years, 
but most of it was remaining on the shelves 
as a result of consumer price resistance. 
Merchants contended that price reductions 
were impossible because of increasing costs 
in the supplying countries, the new Colom- 
bian import duties, and internal transporta- 
tion costs, but buyer resistance remained 
high despite the advent of the holiday sea- 
son. There was also believed to be truth in 
the claim that consumers in the low- and 
middle-income classes could not buy any- 
thing except their basic essential needs be- 
cause their incomes have not kept pace with 
the increasing cost of living. 

Business continued to protest against the 
restriction on commercial credits instituted 
at the end of September by means of a gentle- 
men’s agreement between bankers and the 
Minister of Finance, but after the preliminary 
adjustment period of heavy demands for 
credit and delayed repayments of outstand- 
ing loans, the credit situation became more 
stable. The repayment rate increased to a 
fairly normal level; requests for new loans, 
although still high, dropped off considerably; 
and there was little evidence of disruption of 
normal business activity as a result of lack of 
credit. As for results, the Bank of the Re- 
public reports that the means of payment in 
circulation dropped 3.4 percent during Octo- 
ber, but a reduction of prices, which was the 
ultimate objective of the measure, has not 
yet become evident. 


BANKING LAWS; EXCHANGE POSITION 

To assist sectors of the economy that have 
suffered unduly from the credit restrictions 
a decree has been issued which will increase 
the lending capacity of the semiofficial Cen- 
tral Mortgage Bank and the Agricultural, 
Industrial, and Mining Credit Bank and 
authorize the establishment of savings de- 
partments in commercial banks which may 
make medium-term developmental loans. 

The Exchange Control Office has reacted 
to the unfavorable news from Korea and 
the tightening of United States export con- 
trols by authorizing a series of special ex- 
change allocations for the immediate im- 
portation of vitally needed supplies and 
equipment despite the large unfavorable 
current foreign-exchange balance. These 
allocations have included $5,000,000 for 
trucks, $4,000,000 for agricultural machinery, 
$2,000,000 for agricultural chemicals, and 


$1,200,000 for cotton thread, as well as a lib- 
eral general allocation for imports of in- 
dustrial raw materials and essential mer- 
chandise from Western Germany. The year’s 
accumulative deficit in foreign-exchange op- 
erations having been reported at approxi- 
mately $31,000,000 as of November 23, there 
was no likelihood of completing 1950 with 
exchange receipts and remittances in bal- 
ance, but the exchange-control authorities 
apparently considered such a balance less 
important than the stockpiling of critical 
imports. Several local industries, particu- 
larly those utilizing cotton, rayon, and wool 
fibers, already had asserted that they were 
feeling the pinch of raw-material shortages. 
Although gold and foreign-exchange reserves 
of the Bank of the Republic had fallen to 
about $91,000,000 by the end of November, 
the over-all exchange situation was not con- 
sidered critical, because coffee exports con- 
tinued in good volume and at high prices. 


COFFEE 


Colombia exported 460,719 bags of coffee, 
of 60 kilograms each, during October, of 
which 420,929 bags were taken by the United 
States. Preliminary figures indicate that 
sales registered with the Office of Exchange 
Control from November 1 to 25 amounted 
to 273,447 bags, valued at $19,059,594. Total 
registrations for the month of November are, 
therefore, expected to be considerably higher 
than the low amount of 172,211 bags, valued 
at $12,090,387, registered during October. 
Persistent rumors during the first part of 
November that the minimum export price 
would be lowered to bring it in line with 
prices obtaining in the United States sub- 
sided with the increase in prices. 


NEW PETROLEUM LAW 


On November 14 the Government signed a 
new law modifying previous petroleum leg- 
islation, designed to create conditions which 
would stimulate increased exploration activi- 
ties. The outstanding features of the new 
law are: The Pacific coast and llanos reserve 
areas are eliminated; the number of conces- 
sions that one company can hold are un- 
limited; the initial exploration period is ex- 
tended 2 years; concessions may now be sur- 
rendered unconditionally within the first 3 
years without the necessity of drilling 
thereon; except in the llanos area surface 
fees are doubled for the first 5 years, which 
is the initial exploration period, but are re- 
duced by half when at least one drilling rig 
is operating on the concession; the provi- 
sions for taxation of private oil lands are 
extended for 15 years; and the principle of 
force majeure is to be recognized in connec- 
tion with the fulfillment of a company’s 
obligations. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The technical assistance (Point IV) agree- 
ment between the United Nations and the 
Government of Colombia was signed on No- 
vember 24, assuring the assignment of United 
Nations specialists to Colombia early in 1951. 
Meanwhile the Public Administration Mis- 
sion and the Colombian Economic Develop- 
ment Committee have submitted to the Gov- 
ernment recommendations concerning the 
arrest of inflation, railroad construction, and 
the reorganization of several Ministries.— 
U. S. Emsassy, Bocota, Dec. 7, 1950. 


Exchange and Finance 


THREAD: ALLOCATION FOR IMPORTATION 


A special exchange allocation of $1,200,000 
has been established for the importation of 
cotton sewing thread packaged for commer- 
cial sale (item No. 526 of the Colombian 
tariff schedule of July 1950). The authority 
for this action is regulation No. 55 of the 
Colombian Office of Exchange Control dated 
November 30, 1950, states a dispatch from 
the United States Embassy in Bogota. This 
allocation is to be distributed among mer- 
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chants who submitted their applications for 
quotas in connection with a study made 
by the Exchange Control Office since Oc- 
tober 19, 1950, as follows: $600,000 divided 
among them in proportion to their current 
commercial quotas; $600,000 divided among 
them in proportion to their imports of 
thread during the year 1949. Importers 
having no quotas or who did not import 
thread in 1949 will not be entitled to any al- 
locations on the basis of one or the other or 
both of these distribution prerequisites. The 
dead-line date for utilization of the alloca- 
tions is February 15, 1951. 

A guaranty deposit in the Stabilization 
Fund of 20 percent of the value of each 
license will be required. A further require- 
ment is that importers must observe maxi- 
mum prices in effect, or which may be estab- 
lished for the sale of thread, or be subject to 
suspension of their import-licensing privi- 
leges for a period not exceeding 1 year. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS: ALLOCATION 
FOR IMPORTATION 


A special exchange allocation of $2,052,- 
737.51 for the importation of fertilizers, in- 
secticides, and fungicides exclusively for 
agricultural use was established by regula- 
tion No. 56 of the Colombian Office of Ex- 
change Control dated November 30, 1950, 
states a dispatch from the United States 
Embassy in Bogota. Inasmuch as this 
amount represents total requirements sub- 
mitted by importers to the Exchange Con- 
trol Office since October 17, 1950, each im- 
porter will accordingly be able to import the 
full amount of his stated requirements. 

Although half of the total allocation may 
be utilized before February 15, 1951, and 
the remainder between that date and May 
15, 1951, it is understood that any indi- 
vidual importer may use his entire quota 
before February 15 if he so desires. 

In accordance with the provisions of Ex- 
change Control resolution No. 39, guaranty 
deposits in the Stabilization Fund will be 
required, that is, 20 percent of the value of 
each license for commercial imports, and 
5 percent for importations by agricultural 
societies. Unless importers observe maxi- 
mum prices that may be established for 
these products, they will be subject to loss 
cf import-licensing privileges for a period not 
exceeding 1 year. 


ALLOCATION FOR IMPORTATION FROM 
WESTERN GERMANY 


A special allocation equal to 20 percent of 
current industrial and commercial quotas 
for importation from Western Germany in 
accordance with the clearing agreement in 
effect between Colombia and Western Ger- 
many was established by regulation No. 54 
of the Colombian Office of Exchange Control 
dated November 27, 1950, states a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy in Bogota. 

This regulation provides that holders of 
industrial quotas, assigned to domestic fac- 
tories for the importation of specified raw 
materials may use their allocations for the 
purchase from Western Germany of any of 
these materials, whether or not they are 
listed in the clearing agreement, reimbursa- 
ble with official exchange. Merchants to 
whom commercial quotas have been assigned 
may use their allocation for the purchase 
from Western Germany of any merchandise 
included both in the lists of articles im- 
portable with official exchange and in their 
individual lists of traditional imports sub- 
mitted with their applications for quotas. 
This is the second special allocation for im- 
portation from Western Germany based on 
current commercial quotas; the first alloca- 
tion was authorized by regulation No. 42 of 
September 21, 1950. (See ForeEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 30, 1950.) 

Guarantee deposits in the Stabilization 
Fund in connection with importations au- 
thorized by regulation No. 54 are specified as 
5 percent of the value of licenses for indus- 
trial raw materials and 20 percent of the 
value of licenses for commercial imports. 
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Merchants must observe maximum prices in 
effect or which may be established for the 
articles imported or be subject to suspension 
ef import-licensing privileges for a period 
not exceeding 1 year. The special alloca- 
tions may be utilized until January 31, 1951. 


Czechoslovakia 


FOREIGN TRADE COMPANIES REORGANIZED 


Numerous Changes in the organization 
of the Government-owned firms which alone 
are authorized to conduct foreign trade are 
to become effective in January 1951, accord- 
ing to the Official Gazette of October 13, 1950. 
Kovo Company, originally established to han- 
dle foreign trade in metal and engineering 
products and their raw materials, will con- 
cern itself principally with the export and 
import of precision engineering products. 
It will also handle machinery for the leather, 
footwear, and rubber industries, formerly 
under jurisdiction of the Exico Company. 

Two new State trading companies have 
been formed to take over certain functions 
formerly reserved to the Kovo Company. 
These are: Investa Company, which will han- 
dle trade in the products of the heavy engi- 
neering industry, and Motokov Company, 
which will handle the export and import of 
vehicles and products of the light-metal 
industry. These new companies are sched- 
uled to begin operations on January 1, 1951. 

Numerous changes have also been made 
in the commodity jurisdiction of most of 
the other State trading companies. 


Egypt 


ANTI-INFLATION MEASURES HIGHLIGHT 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Continued inflationary pressures were evi- 
dent in Egypt during November 1950. An 
increase was authorized in the Treasury note 
issue in order to permit an increase in note 
circulation necessitated by requirements for 
financing the cotton crop at existing high 
prices. The Government took various steps 
in an effort to cope with higher living costs, 
including the creation of a Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council and the granting of broad 
price-control power to the Minister of Supply. 

An Egyptian delegation headed by the 
Foreign Minister arrived in London the last 
week in November to begin discussions for 
the long-term settlement of Egypt’s sterling 
balances. These balances, which totaled 
£E332,700,000 on September 10, 1949, just 
prior to devaluation, had been reduced to 
£E280,500,000 on August 26, 1950, the latest 
Officially published figure. Since that date 
they are known to have been reduced fur- 
ther. The Egyptian Government is reported 
to be seeking a release of a quantity of gold 
in partial settlement of the remaining bal- 
ances. The negotiations are expected to last 
several months. 

Creation of a Supreme Economic Council, 
a project sponsored by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy, was approved by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers on November 26. This Coun- 
cil, advisory in its powers, will review 
economic problems covering the whole of 
the national economy and make recommen- 
dations to the appropriate Ministries. The 
Council will consist of 19 members, includ- 
ing the Ministers of National Economy, Fi- 
nance, and Commerce and Industry; 2 
senators and 2 deputies; and 12 important 
personalities in the fields of business and 
finance, including 2 non-Egyptian bankers 
resident in Egypt. 

The Egyptian Government has agreed in 
principle to cooperate under the United 
States Point 4 program. At the end of the 
month negotiations were in process for an 
agreement to cover a project sponsored by 
the Ministry of Social Affairs involving 
cooperation in developing rural improvement 
centers and related social-security programs. 

The Council of Ministers on November 30 
approved for submission to the Parliament 





an interim budget to cover the 4 months 
March 1—June 30, 1951, an action required 
by a recent change in the dates of the budget 
year. This new budget is a pro rata exten- 
sion of the current budget insofar as appro- 
priations and ordinary receipts are concerned. 
Expenditures are estimated to total £E68,284,- 
000 and receipts £E60,591,000. The deficit 
of £E7,693,000 is to be met as follows: £E2,- 
893,000 from the Reserve Fund, £E3,000,000 
from profit on Government cotton sales; 
£E1,800,000 from the last installment of the 
reparation due Egypt from Italy. This 
method of financing the interim deficit con- 
trasts with that in the current budget, 
wherein the entire deficit of £E25,000,000 is 
being met from the Reserve Fund. 

On November 5 the Council of Ministers 
approved the issuance of a decree-law au- 
thorizing an increase in the issuance of 
Egyptian Treasury bonds from £E50,000,000 
to a total of £E100,000,000. The purpose of 
the action was to provide increased legal 
backing for the Egyptian note issue, which is 
covered in gold, Egyptian Treasury bonds, 
and British Treasury bonds. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


A revised trade agreement between Egypt 
and Poland, to succeed the agreement ex- 
piring December 31, 1950, was initialed in 
Warsaw on November 17. The agreement is 
reported unofficially to contemplate a trade 
of £E5,000,000 in each direction during 1951, 
consisting principally of cotton and phos- 
phates from Egypt and coal and industrial 
equipment from Poland. Although negotia- 
tions have not yet begun, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment now has under consideration the 
conclusion of trade or trade and payments 
agreements with Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Lebanon, Portugal, and Rumania. 
Also, the Eastern German authorities have 
approached the Egyptian Government on 
concluding a trade agreement. Eastern Ger- 
many is reported to be interested in obtain- 
ing cotton, rice, onions, and garlic and is 
ready to supply Egypt with dyestuffs, optical 
instruments, pharmaceutical products, pre- 
cision instruments, and other products. 
Egypt now enjoys an active balance in its 
payments agreements with both Belgium and 
Switzerland. With France, however, the 
payments position has recently developed 
strongly against Egypt. 


PRICES AND CONTROLS 


Wholesale and retail prices, which have 
risen gradually since devaluation in Septem- 
ber 1949 and more rapidly since the begin- 
ning of the Korean crisis, continued to rise 
through October, the latest month for which 
statistics have been released. On a basis 
of June-August 1939 equals 100, the various 
indexes for October were as follows (Sep- 
tember figures in parentheses): Cost of liv- 
ing, 303.6 (296.7); wholesale prices for food- 
stuffs, 331.7 (324.2), for industrial products 
and materials, 403.5 (379.6); retail prices for 
food, fuel, and soap, 339.7 (334.3), for cloth- 
ing, 499.3 (480.5). 

Price-control and rationing regulations re- 
cently have been strengthened, with broad 
powers being granted to the Minister of 
Supply to control prices. Severe penalties, 
including flogging, have been decreed for 
price violators and for hoarding. Whole- 
salers and others stocking merchandise are 
required to submit monthly statements of 
supplies on hand, and the public has been 
requested to bring violations to the personal 
attention of the Minister, with promises of 
awards up to 50 percent of the value of goods 
seized. 


INDUSTRY 


A committee appointed by the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry to draft amend- 
ments to the 1948 mining law completed its 
work in early November, and the draft law 
has been signed by the Minister and sub- 
mitted to the Council of State and the Coun- 
cil of Ministers for final approval before 
transmittal to Parliament. Oil-company 
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officials feel that the law is workable and 
represents a marked improvement in Egyp- 
tian official attitude toward the oil and min- 
ing industries. Efforts are still being made 
to reach an accord with the oil companies on 
oil prices within Egypt. 

The terms of the Egyptian company law 
provide that by November 4 there was to be 
full compliance regarding the percentage of 
Egyptian personnel required under the law. 
Upon inspection by the Government, many 
companies were found to be in contravention 
of the law. After studying the list of com- 
panies which had failed to comply and the 
reason for noncompliance, the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry stated that an ex- 
tension of time for full compliance would 
be granted in most cases. 

Tenders for the construction of a pro- 
posed steel plant for Egypt were opened on 
November 28 in the office of the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. Overs were re- 
ceived from one French, two German, and one 
Italian firm, the last-named an affiliate of a 
United States company. The Government is 
recruiting steel experts from the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and Belgium to collabo- 
rate with Egyptian experts in the selection of 
the best offer——-U. S. EmMBAssy, Catro, Dec. 7, 
1950. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


1951 BupDGET DOUBLED 


The budget of French Equatorial Africa 
for the calendar year 1951 provides for ex- 
penditures totaling 7,710,300,000 CFA (Co- 
lonial French African) francs (which at the 
current official rate of 175 CFA francs per 1 
U. S. dollar would equal about $44,059,000), 
a figure more than twice that allotted in the 
budget for the preceding year, according to 
a report of December 6, 1950, from the U. S. 
Consulate General at Leopoldville. 

As authorized by the Grand Council in 
French Equatorial Africa, extraordinary ex- 
penditures will account for 2,637,500,000 CFA 
francs. This amount is earmarked for de- 
velopment projects in the Colony and thus 
indicates the emphasis that the governing 
authorities intend to give to the capital ex- 
pansion program. By contrast, the total for 
extraordinary expenses in the 1950 budget 
amounted to only 433,700,000 CFA francs. 

In general the increases in expenditures 
are expected to be covered partly by loans 
and partly by increased receipts from both 
import and export taxes. 


Germany, Eastern 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
RUMANIA 


A trade agreement between Eastern Ger- 
many and Rumania was concluded in Berlin 
on November 6, 1950, states the Eastern Ger- 
man press of November 11. 

The agreement, which is effective retroac- 
tively as of October 1, 1950, and valid until 
December 31, 1951, provides for more than 
double the commodity exchange under the 
previous agreement. Rumania is to deliver 
to Eastern Germany mainly grain, meat, to- 
bacco, feed, and resonance woods, in ex- 
change for products of the electrotechnical, 
fine mechanical, and optical industries. 


Germany. Western 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ToBacco AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
GREECE 


An exchange of notes providing for the 
purchase over a 3-year period of 35,000 metric 
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tons of Greek tobacco by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany was announced on Octo- 
ber 26, 1950, according to Aussenhandels- 
dienst of November 2. 

Within the first contract period, November 
1, 1950-December 31, 1951, Germany is to 
receive from Greece 10,000 metric tons of 
tobacco, valued at $12,000,000. 

Germany, which imported about half of 
the Greek harvest before the war, is ex- 
pected to become again a major purchaser 
of Greek tobacco. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH CHILE 


A trade and payments agreement between 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Chile 
was initialed in Santiago on October 18, 1950, 
according to Aussenhandelsdienst of Novem- 
ber 16, 1950. The agreement provides for 
a commodity exchange of $27,500,000 in each 
direction and is to be put into effect 15 days 
after ratification. 

Among the items Western Germany is to 
import from Chile are the following, in 
millions of dollars: Rice, barley, oats, pulses, 
dried and fresh fruit, onions, lemons, honey, 
eggs, fish meal, wine, 7; 50,000 metric tons 
of saltpeter, 2.5; copper ores, concentrates and 
precipitated copper, 6; manganese ores and 
concentrates, 1.5; lead ores and concentrates, 
1.5; 2,000 metric tons of wool, 4; round tim- 
ber, 1.5; sheepskins, 1.5; horsehair, 0.05; 
bristles, 0.05; rabbit skins, 0.06; casings, 0.05; 
100 metric tons of beeswax, 0.1; iodine, 0.1; 
medicinal herbs, 0.2, and hemp, 0.75. In 
addition, Western Germany will grant im- 
port licenses for up to $2,000,000 worth of 
semifinished copper, provided Chile will 
license an equivalent value of German 
products. 

Exports from Western Germany to Chile 
are to include the following commodities, in 
millions of dollars: Agricultural and animal 
products, 0.95; alcoholic and other beverages, 
0.05; textiles, 1.1; chemicals, 4.83; iron and 
steel, 2.066; machinery and apparatus, 10.653; 
transportation equipment, 4.67; and various 
finished products, 3.181. 

Under the terms of this agreement, each 
of the contracting parties is to grant to the 
other most-favored-nation treatment. Ex- 
empted from this treatment are privileges 
which each of the parties grants to neigh- 
boring countries, or those arising from the 
membership of either country in a customs 
union. 

The payments agreement provides for 
clearing accounts at the Bank Deutscher 
Laender and the Banco Central de Chile. 
Invoices will be made out in United States 
dollars. 

A credit margin of US$2,500,000 is provided 
in this agreement, but this figure can be 
raised by agreement of both Central Banks 
up to US$8,000,000. Both countries agreed 
that, in the event the margin reaches 80 
percent of the limit, the granting of licenses 
may be restricted. 

An exchange of notes provides for recipro- 
cal protection of industrial property rights. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH BULGARIA 
REVISED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Bulgaria.”) 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


By a decree of November 23, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 8, 
the following modifications were made in 
the Guatemalan import tariff: 

1. The duty on tariff fraction 222-1-0-1, 
“Brandy (aguardiente) of sugarcane, not re- 
fined,” was increased to 2 quetzales per gross 
kilogram. (1 Guatemalan quetzal=1 U. 5S. 
dollar.) 


2. The duty on tariff fraction 222-2-0-1, 
“Spirit beverages, not specified, alcoholic con- 
tent up to 50° Gay-Lussac, bottled,” was 
increased to 2 quetzales per gross kilogram. 

3. The duty of tariff fraction 222-2-0-2, 
“Spirit beverages, not specified, alcoholic 
content up to 50° Gay-Lussac, not bottled,” 
was increased to 3.50 quetzales per gross 
kilogram. 

4. The duty on tariff fraction 222-2-0-3, 
“Sweet liquors and cordials, not specified, 
alcoholic content up to 50° Gay-Lussac, 
bottled,’ was increased to 2 quetzales per 
gross kilogram. 

5. The duty on tariff fraction 222—2-0-4, 
“Sweet liquors and cordials, not specified, 
alcoholic content up to 50° Gay-Lussac, not 
bottled,” was increased to 3.50 quetzales per 
gross kilogram. 

6. Tariff fraction 463-1-0-1 was changed 
to 463-1-1-1, “Fabrics weighing up to 90 
grams per square meter.” 

7. Tariff fraction 463-1-0-2 was changed 
to 463-1-1-2, “Fabrics weighing from 100 to 
199.99 grams per square meter.” 

8. Tariff fraction 463—1-0-3 was changed 
to 463-1-1-3, “Fabrics weighing 200 grams 
and more per square meter.” These cate- 
gories include all the textiles commercially 
known as spun rayon, etc. 

9. Tariff fraction 463-1-0-1 was changed 
to 463-1-2-1, “Knit goods (jersey tricotine, 
etc.) composed of 90-percent artificial silk.” 

10. Tariff fraction 463-1-0—-5 was changed 
to 463—2-4-2, “Velvet, plush, and velour, with 
a reverse side of artificial silk.” 

11. Tariff fraction 463-2-2—-1 was modified 
as follows: “Textiles of artificial silk with 
admixture of natural silk from 10.01 percent 
to 49.99 percent.” 

12. Tariff fraction 466-2-0-1 was modified 
as follows: “From 10.01 percent to 49.99 per- 
cent.” 

13. Tariff fraction 466-3-0-1 was modified 
as follows: “From 10.01 percent to 49.99 
percent.” 

14. Tariff fraction 466-4-0-1 was modified 
to read, “From 10.01 percent to 49.99 per- 
cent,” and the duty was increased to 2.50 
quetzales per legal kilogram. 

15. A new tariff fraction, 498—-2—0—-103, 
“Strips or bands made of any materials es- 
pecially for the manufacture of venetian 
blinds and lattices of all kinds,” was estab- 
lished with a duty of 0.40 quetzal per gross 
kilogram. 

16. The duty on tariff fraction 494-2-0-11, 
“Ultraviolet and X-ray lamps (roentgen) and 
replacement tubes,” was removed. 

The duty on the following tariff items was 
increased to the amounts listed below; in 
quetzales. 


Per square 
meter 
324-2-0-1 Fine woods, for cabinetmaking, in 
CUES CP SOG cewincckandicus tine 
324-24)-2 Fine woods, for cabinetmaking, 
sawed in planks or boards _- ms  % 
Per gross 
kilogram 
472-1-0-1__—‘Refrigerators with sheet metal lining 0.60 
472-1-0-2 Chairs of wood and iron for theaters, 
churches, and similar public places. . 30 
472-1-0-3 Parts of furniture, ready for assem- 
bling or for repair offurniture......  . 60 
472-1-0-4_ Seats and tanks for toilets with in- 
terior lining of any metal, whether 
or not provided with hardware 
and accessories._.............. e <@ 
472-1-)-5_ _— Billiard tables, complete, and their 
repair parts, not specified, and 
frames for the same when they 
come with their respective bands 
a Re BAERS . 60 
472-1-0-6_ _ Billiard cues__._....__._.._--- ig 
472-1-0-7 Lamps made principally of wood 
and wooden parts forlamps_......  .75 
472-1-0-8 Statues and figures____...- ocetccnn ae 
472-1-0-9 Furniture for surgica' and dental 
offices, with or without parts of 
fe ee ee 
472-1)-10 Furniture not specified, upholstered, 
or covered with leather or textiles 
ff EAR SRE: 
472-1+)-11 Furniture not specified, with or 


without parts of other materials 

(marble, crystal, mirrors, ete.)..._. 1.00 
472-1-0-12 Cots of wood'’and canvas,’and folding 

cots known as “campaign cots,’’ 

with’or without parts of ordinary 

materials ______- culievietuneenaewi . 80 


ll 








Per gross 


kilogram 
472-2-0)-1 Wooden buildings, ready to be as- 
sembled 0. 03 
472-2-0)-2 Doors and windows, assembled or 
unassembled, with or without 
hardware attached 15 
472-2-0-3 Blinds, curtains, and lattices of bars 
or strips, painted or unpainted, 


with or without decoration, with 

or without springs and other ac- 

cessories necessary for operation 25 
472-2-)-4 Blinds and lattices meade of wood 
strips . 60 


72-2-0-5 Mosaics for floors 25 
472-24+5_~=«~Pulleys and blocks .10 
472-24)-7 Barrels, casks and hogsheads, as- 

sembled or unassembled . 20 
472-2-)-8 Faucets and spigots for barrels and 
similar uses 25 

472-2-0-9 Bungs .12 

472-2-)-10 Lasts and blocks for shoes, hats, and 

wigs and similar uses . 30 
472-2-)-11 ‘Trees and frameworks for saddles, 

with or without reinforcements or 

parts of met al . 60 
472-24)-12 Turned brackets for electrical in- 

sulators ; 12 

72-2-)-13 Nails or tacks for shoes 50 

472-2-0)-14 Plates or sheets of wood shavings 

or waste glued with cement 04 
472-2-)-16 Shoes (clogs . 40 
472-2-)-17 Heels for shoes, without covering 60 
472-2-)-18 Heels for shoes, with covering of 

iny material 1. 20 
{72-2-0-19 Pails, buckets, tubs, with or without 

metal 30 
4172-24-20 Dippers and receptacles 1. 00 
472-2-)-21 ‘Trunks and suitcases with or with- 

out reinforcements of metal or 

covered with sheet metal or cotton. . 60 
472-2-)-22 Walking sticks with handles of 


ordinary materials 3. 00 
472-2-)-28 Handles for walking sticks, um- 
brellas, and parasols 2.00 


472-2-0)-24. Moldings, whether or not varnished, 
with or without coating of mate- 
rials not specified . 
4$72-2-0)-25 Frames, whether or not varnished, 
; with or without coating of ma- 
terials not specified 1.00 
472-2-)-29 Manufactured or semimanufactured 
irticles not specified, made prin- 
cipally of wood, without varnish 
or paint (rough . 30 
472-2+)-30 Articles not specified, made prin- 
cipally of wood, varnished or 
painted 80) 
{72-2-)-31 Articles not specified, covered with 


textiles or with incrustations of 
shell, mother-of-pearl, limitation 
stones, and other semiprecious 
materials 1. 50 


Iraq 


WorLp BANK MISSION MAKING ECONOMIC 
SuRVEY; TRADE Drops; CREDIT TIGHT 


A technical mission from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
arrived in Iraq at the beginning of November 
1950 for the purpose of making an economic 
survey of the country, with special emphasis 
on specific projects which the Iraqui Govern- 
ment is desirous of implementing. These 
include minor improvements in the Hab- 
baniya irrigation scheme, such as construc- 
tion of a barrage, dredging and widening of 
two canals, building of a grain elevator, and 
a@ small-scale extension of mechanized 
farming. 

Anglo-Iraqui financial discussions, initi- 
ated in October for the renewal of Iraq’s an- 
nual hard-currency allocation from the 
London scarce-currency pool, were suspended 
during the month, owing to the failure of 
the negotiators to reach an agreement. The 
representatives of the British Treasury are 
reported to be seeking new instructions in 
an endeavor to resolve present differences. 

Although trading during November showed 
a more than 50-percent increase over a year 
ago, a decided falling off in trading activities 
was noted during the latter half of the 
month. This resulted in a general price 
decline, notwithstanding high inventory- 
replacement costs for imported products and 
low stocks in the country. This is explained 
by the fact that not only are credit facilities 
extremely tight but purchasing power is 
dwindling, owing to lack of expenditures by 
the public and by Government. Building is 
at a standstill, and unemployment is wide- 
spread. Cotton, which rose 33 percent in 
price from the beginning of the month, sud- 
denly dropped to former levels, Also, many 


12 


new and inexperienced traders have been 
compelled to sell at cost in order to meet 
current obligations because of the lack of 
credit facilities. 

Favorable weather conditions have induced 
optimism concerning prospects for the new 
agricultural year. Unexpectedly high returns 
on the 1950 grain crops, with even better 
prospects for 1951, are reportedly causing 
all-time record wheat and barley sowings.- 
U. S. EmBassy, BaGHDap, Dec. 5, 1950. 


Madagasear 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PETROLEUM-PROSPECTING EQUIPMENT EXx- 
EMPTED FROM IMPORT TAX 


Equipment used in prospecting and boring 
for petroleum in Madagascar is exempted 
from the ad valorem import tax, by an order 
of the High Commissioner published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar on November 
18, 1950. 


Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


RUBBER AND TIN MARKETS ACTIVE AND 
PRICES RISING 


Stimulated by strong world demand, rub- 
ber and tin markets continued active 
throughout October at rising prices. A 
high level of foreign trade and local spending 
prevailed but was retarded by curtailed allo- 
cations or deliveries of such items as auto- 
motive vehicles, cotton textiles, and steel 
products from the United Kingdom, where, 
it is claimed, output is funneled mainly to 
the dollar markets. 

September foreign trade (figures for Oc- 
tober not yet available) reached a new high 
of M$701,200,000 (1 Malayan dollar equals 
approximately US$0.33), which was at an 
annual rate of more than M$8,400,000,000. 
January—September cumulative foreign trade 
(imports and exports) totaled M$4,244,- 
800,000, which is at an annual rate of M$5,- 
658,000,000. 

Communist terrorism offers an increasing 
threat to the Malayan economy, particularly 
to the operation of rubber estates and to 
rail and highway transportation. It is now 
difficult to induce Europeans to remain on 
the estates. More effective and frequent 
bandit attacks are being made on the rail- 
way. Railway service between Singapore 
and points in the Federation was suspended 
for 4 days in October during repairs necessi- 
tated by the dynamiting of a locomotive and 
part of a train at a point only 7 miles north 
of Johore Bahru. During the month there 
were also attacks upon busses of the Singa- 
pore public-transport system, several being 
destroyed by bandits in the heart of the 
city. Highway transport appeared to be 
operating satisfactorily, however, with large 
movements of rubber and timber southward 
over the highway into Singapore and im- 
ported consumer goods moving inward for 
distribution throughout the Federation. 

There were further evidences of rising 
living costs during the month, and the Gov- 
ernor of Singapore warned that it may be 
necessary to reinstitute controls on addi- 
tional essential commodities. 

Rubber followed a zigzag but generally up- 
ward course. For the most part it was a 
sellers’ market; and at times when offers 
from the United States slackened, Hong 
Kong and Japan buying sustained the price 
or prevented sharper recessions. News of 
expansion of United States synthetic pro- 
duction and of cuts in use of natural rubber 
by private industry in the United States 
failed to affect prices seriously at any stage, 
as it was generally assumed that stockpile 
buying would offset these developments. 
General world demand showed no signs of 





slackening. The trend continued upward 
at the month’s end. 

The tin market throughout October reg- 
istered a succession of new all-time highs 
in prices ex-smelter Singapore. September 
1950 was a record postwar month for 
Malayan tin-metal exports, the total being 
8,597 long tons. Continental Europe was the 
largest recipient, taking 3,147 tons. Exports 
for the first 9 months of 1950 from Malaya 
(including Singapore), totaled 62,817 long 
tons, a figure 62 percent above the amount 
shipped in the like period of 1949. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The Singapore Colonial Government an- 
nounced its tentative 6-year economic devel- 
opment program (as presented at the recent 
Commonwealth Economic Aid Conference 
concluded in London in early October, fol- 
lowing preliminary conferences earlier at 
Sydney and Colombo) as contemplating ex- 
penditures of M$450,000,000, of which con- 
tributions and loans from outside sources 
were estimated at M$130,000,000. The pro- 
gram embraces housing, health education, 
and other social-welfare schemes, as well as 
a new international airport, a new power 
station, harbor extension, a new drydock, 
improvement in the water supply, and more 
roads. The announcement stated that tech- 
nical experts would be needed in the fields 
of health, education, engineering, telecom- 
munications, chemistry, veterinary work, and 
income-tax collection. It was also stressed 
that there would be need for an influx of 
private capital. The plan recommends the 
development of so-called industrial estates 
for grouping small light industrial enter- 
prises in selected districts of the island of 
Singapore under the auspices of the Colonial 
Development Corporation. Full details of 
the plan have not been published. 


FINANCE 


The budget estimates for calendar year 
1951 for the Colony of Singapore, presented 
to the Legislative Council October 13, 1950, 
were: 
Revenues 


M$113, 261, 882 
Expenditures 


M$126, 761, 652 


Indicated deficit M$ 13, 499, 770 


The financial secretary urged that certain 
reserves which are in sight not be touched 
but that the indicated deficit be made up by 
increased taxation. About one-third of the 
expenditures are earmarked for educational, 
police, and medical services. Various social- 
welfare items and housing are included in an 
item of M$17,900,000 for extraordinary public 
works. 

The amount of cash necessary for financing 
the heavy movements of Malaya’s major ex- 
port commodities at the enhanced and rising 
price levels has created such demands for 
currency that its circulation reached an all- 
time record high of nearly M$496,000,000 on 
October 1, 1950, compared with M$403,000,- 
000 on January 1, 1950, and about M$410,000,- 
000 on June 1. The phenomenal rise in the 
prices of rubber, tin, and other products in- 
creased costs of financing rubber-estate oper- 
ations, and more demands for currency for 
Sarawak and North Borneo, where local cur- 
rencies are gradually being replaced by 
Malayan currency, are the causes for in- 
creased currency circulation. Conditions 
were such in October as to indicate that 
still higher figures will be registered when 
November 1 circulation figures are released. 

Turn-over was, in general, greater, and 
interest in Malayan shares by London inves- 
tors was keener in October than previously. 
Appreciable gains were made in many of the 
tin and rubber shares of the Malayan regis- 
ter, with sharp rises in the prices of a few 
other items; but, in general, these advances 
appeared restrained relative to the rise in the 
prices of the two first-named commodities. 
At the end of the month, yields on many 
stocks of local enterprises still ranged from 
7 to 1214 percent. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The Singapore Colonial Government’s 
plans for economic development over the 
next 6 years include replacement of the 
present commercial airport (Kallang Airport) 
by an up-to-date installation at another 
location, designed to accommodate the larg- 
est planes now contemplated by British 
manufacturers. 

A new air link between Singapore and Cal- 
cutta was established by commencement of 
a weekly service. 


CostT oF LIVING 


It is expected that Singapore-Hong Kong 
radio-telephone communications will be in- 
augurated November 15, 1950. Radio-tele- 
phone services between Malaya and India are 
being considered. Service between Singa- 
pore, other points in Malaya, and the United 
Kingdom began last May. 

Two committees under the auspices of the 
Singapore trade-union and the union of 
Government employees were actively inves- 
tigating rising living costs early in October 
as a basis for possible upward wage and salary 
adjustments. 

Employees in numerous professions and 
trades demanded either higher pay or higher 
living allowances, basing their demands on 
the higher prevailing costs of food and con- 
sumer goods generally. A cost-of-living 
index maintained by the Government of the 
Federation of Malaya (based upon 1939 prices 
as equal to 100) indicates that in July 1950 
the index for Europeans living in the Federa- 
tion was 244, for Malays 344, and for Chinese, 
Indians, and Eurasians 337. The index aver- 
age for 1949 was 234 for Europeans, 323 for 
Malays, and 314 for Chinese, Indians, and 
Eurasians. 


PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY 


At the end of September some 20,000 acres 
of land (mostly in Johore) were planted to 
pineapples, and about 12,300 acres were bear- 
ing. It is expected that in the 1950 calendar 
year the industry will have canned 650,000 
cases of pineapple, of which 600,000 cases 
valued at M$14,000,000 will have been ex- 
ported. More than 35 percent of the exports 
ere purchased by the British Ministry of Food 
for consumption in the United Kingdom. It 
is expected that the Malayan canners will 
pack a total of 800,000 cases in the 12-month 
period to end March 31, 1951, and that by 
the 1952-53 period output will have reached 
2,000,000 cases. Plans are on foot to mecha- 
nize completely the packing operation. 


Malta 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INDUSTRIAL PUMICE STONE AND SILICATE OF 
Sopa ENTERED DUTY-FREE 


Pumice stone in powder and silicate of 
soda imported for industrial purposes have 
been authorized duty-free entry in Malta, 
by notices published in the Malta Govern- 
ment Gazette of November 21, 1950, and pre- 
sumably effective from that date. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


By a decree signed on October 10, 1950, 
and published in the Diario Oficial of Novem- 
ber 7, the following changes were effected in 
the Mexican import duty tariff, according to 
a dispatch dated November 9 from the U. S. 
Embassy in Mexico City: 

Fraction No, 7.56.26 was modified to read 
as follows: “Paper bags, with weight of each 
piece, composed of up to 3 units, greater than 
160 grams, even with printed characters.” 
From November 7, 1950, to June 30, 1951, this 
fraction is exempt from both specific and 
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ad valorem duties. However, after July l, 
1951, paper bags classified under this frac- 
tion will revert to fraction 7.56.20 dutiable at 
4 pesos per legal kilogram and 50 percent ad 
valorem. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 11, 1950, for previous announce- 
ment regarding this fraction.) 

Fraction No. 7.50.10, which reads “Cellulose 
pulp in undyed sheets, perforated at inter- 
vals not exceeding 15 centimeters, for the 
manufacture of paper,” is exempt from both 
specific and ad valorem duties from Novem- 
ber 7, 1950, to June 30, 1951. After that date 
the duty applicable to this fraction will be 
0.01 peso per gross kilogram and 5 percent 
ad valorem as heretofore. 

By a decree of October 27, 1950, published 
in the Diario Oficial of December 7 and effec- 
tive 3 days thereafter, the following modifi- 
cations were made in the Mexican import 
tariff: 

A new fraction, No. 6.30.28, was established. 
The description of the fraction is ‘Insecti- 
cidal preparations with a base of dichloro- 
diphenyl-trichloroethane, when the mixture 
contains more than 70 percent of this prod- 
uct.” This fraction is exempt from both 
specific and ad valorem duties. 

Tariff fraction No. 6.30.27 was modified to 
read “Insecticidal preparations with a base 
of dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane, when 
the mixture contains from 40 percent to 70 
percent of this product.” This fraction is 
exempt from specific duty but is subject to 
a 5-percent ad valorem duty. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS PLACED UNDER EXporT 
CONTROL 


The following classifications in the Mexi- 
can export duty tariff have been added to 


the list of items requiring prior export 
permit: 


Tariff fraction Description 

50-30 All kinds of cotton waste. 

51-30 Soft vegetable-fiber waste and tow, not speci- 

fied. 

Waste, scrap, and cuttings of wool cloth and 
other animal fibers, not specified. 

Waste, scrap, and cuttings of silk or artificial 
fiber fabrics. 

15-50 All kinds of wool and silk in cocoon. 
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Yarn, thread, and cordage of wool or other 
animal fibers, not specified. 


Felts and knit goods of wool and other animal 

fibers, not specified. 

55-11 Sarapes (blankets) of wool or other animal 
fibers, not specified. 

55-12 Cloth and fabrics of -wool and other animal 
fibers, not specified, even when they have a 
mixture of short artificial fibers. 

55-20 Manufactured articles of felt, knitted goods, 
cloth and fabrics of wool or other animal 
fibers, not specified. 

74-00 Mechanical pulp of wood, straw, or other 
vegetable, and cellulose or chemical pulp. 


This notice was published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 2, 1950, and effective 
therewith, according to a dispatch of De- 


cember 5, 1950, from the U. S. Embassy in 
Mexico City. 


NEW CUSTOMHOUSES OPENED 


According to dispatches from the United 
States Embassy in Mexico City dated No- 
vember 8 and 10, 1950, two new custom- 
houses have been established. 

(1) By Presidential decree signed Sep- 
tember 12, 1950, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 6, 1950, effective there- 
with, a customhouse section was established 
at Tapachula, Chiapas, to operate as a de- 
pendency of the customhouse at Suchiate, 
Chiapas. 

(2) By Presidential decree signed Septem- 
ber 14, 1950, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 7, 1950, effective there- 
with, a customhouse was established at 
Guadalajara. The area over which the cus- 
tomhouse has jurisdiction embraces the city 
of Guadalajara and adjacent airports. 


TOMATOES: EXPoRT-DuTy TARIFF AND 
OFFICIAL VALUATION MODIFIED 
The following modification in the Mexican 


export tariff was made by Executive Decree 
of October 31, 1950, published in the Diario 


Oficial of November 18 and effective 3 days 
later: The export duty on tariff fraction 21— 
44 “Tomato” was increased from 0.10 peso to 
0.17 peso per gross kilogram. 

By an Executive Resolution of October 31, 
1950, also published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 18 and effective on December 31, 
a subsidy was granted to tomato growers who 
are organized and who effect their exports 
through and in conformity with certain pro- 
ducer groups listed in the resolution who 
have been receiving such benefits. The sub- 
sidy amounts to a reduction of 80 percent 
in the specific export duty on tomatoes and 
is retroactive to November 10. The resolu- 
tion provides that in order to receive the 
subsidy the producer groups must present 
to the Ministry of the Treasury in May or 
June of each year the financial statements 
submitted by individual members immedi- 
ately following the end of the export season 
showing export operations effected by them. 
The purpose of this requirement is to de- 
termine the average price of tomatoes sold 
by each exporter during the season. A sec- 
ond provision states that if the financial 
report of any producer-exporter shows that 
the average price received exceeded $2.50 
(U. S. currency) for each 17 kilograms, he 
must pay to the Federal Treasury an amount 
equal to 15 percent of the difference between 
the $2.50 and the average price received in 
payment for his exports. 

In the same Diario Oficial was published a 
circular of the Ministry of Finance effective 
on November 19, 1950, which reduced the 
official valuation on tomatoes (among other 
items) for ad valorem export-duty purposes 
from 0.73 peso per gross kilogram to 0.40 peso 
per gross kilogram. 


Norway 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
ENCOURAGING 


Norwegian economic developments in the 
main were highly encouraging in November. 
Exports reached an all-time high, and there 
was a notable improvement in ship earnings, 
making it appear likely that the import sur- 
plus for 1950 will be 10 percent below previ- 
ous forecasts. Industrial production re- 
corded a more than seasonal increase over 
the preceding month, and domestic financial 
conditions improved. 

Labor approval of the October 26, 1950, 
wage agreement negotiated by the Emplcyer’s 
Association and the Federation of Trade 
Unions appeared to insure industrial peace 
and no significant increase in basic wage 
rates for the coming year. The agreement 
boosted cost-of-living allowances and pro- 
vided for automatic increases dependent on 
future rises in the cost-of-living index. The 
Price Directorate took action limiting profits 
to November 14 levels, thus continuing to 
narrow profit margins percentagewise. The 
Government asserted its intention to main- 
tain a firm stabilization line and force in- 
creased rationalization upon enterprises for 
survival. A series of measures were proposed 
by the Government which would significantly 
curb inflationary pressure and improve pro- 
ductivity. 

Following October’s proposal, still being 
debated in Parliament, to reduce State in- 
vestment 10 percent below the current sched- 
uled level, the Government submitted in No« 
vember a long-awaited proposal to curb bank 
credit. The bill provides for boosting reserve 
requirements of commercial banks from the 
current 20 percent of demand deposits and 
5 percent of total liabilities to 50 percent 
and 10 percent, respectively. Reaction to 
the bill was generally favorable, although 
some advocated an increase in the present 
2% percent discount rate of Norges Bank. 

Some decrease in liquidity of commercial 
savings banks was recorded in October sta- 
tistics. These showed cash holdings and 
deposits with Norges Bank totaling 1,368,000,- 
000 crowns, compared with the preceding 
month’s 1,453,000,000 crowns. 
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To cope with further trade liberalization 
and preclude rapid exhaustion of Norway’s 
credits, the Government, in addition to in- 
vestment cuts and bank controls, appeared 
likely to increase the general sales tax at some 
future date. 

The October cost-of-living index was 108.9 
(1949==100), 0.6 percent over September, and 
the wholsale price index (1938=—100) con- 
tinued to rise, reaching 228.9, a 1.4 percent 
increase from October. 


FOREIGN TRADE; INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 

October exports reached record highs; 
they were 18 percent above September levels 
and 65 percent higher than October 1949. 
Imports were up 6 percent from the previous 
month and 17 percent above October 1949. 
Terms of trade were more unfavorable than 
those of September, interrupting a favor- 
able trend since July. In the field of ship- 
ping, freight indexes continued torise. Ster- 
ling single tanker voyages were up 28 per- 
cent from September; dollar tankers, 24 per- 
cent; and time and charter cargo vessels, 3 
percent. 

The Storting’s Foreign Affairs Committee 
voted to defer action until 1951 on Norway's 
adherence to the ITO Charter. The Govern- 
ment proposal to establish a drug import and 
wholesaling monopoly was withdrawn, al- 
though its proposal to establish an import 
monopoly under the supervision of the State 
Grain Monopoly remained under Storting 
deliberation, advocates asserting its potential 
usefulness for stockpiling purposes. 

The Commerce Minister expressed optimism 
as to the possibility of Norway's attaining 
dollar balance by 1954, though critics con- 
tended that this would largely reflect further 
curtailment of dollar imports rather than 
balance at current levels of trade, and re- 
ferred to the Government's expressed inten- 
tion to reduce total imports 10 to 15 percent 
in 1951 with special stress on dollar areas. 

The industrial production index rose 5 per- 
cent to 149 in October (1938=100). The rise, 
slightly more than the usual seasonal in- 
crease, was equally distributed between ex- 
port and domestic industries. Most zinc, 
sulfur, paper and pulp, aluminum, and car- 
bide producers report extraordinary foreign 
demand and sell-outs for all of 1951. 

Prospects of attaining this winter’s logging 
goal—7,000,000 cubic feet—are considerably 
brighter than is usual at this season, with 
25 percent of the target amount already 
cut.—U. 8. Empassy, Oso, Nov. 30, 1950. 


Panama 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Stimulated by seasonal needs, general busi- 
ness i Panama during November improved 
slightly over the preceding month. The flow 
of imported commodities was adequate to 
permit rebuilding of inventories for the 
Christmas trade. The volume of collections 
increased, with payments prompt. Credit 
demands were greater, with a fair movement 
of loans, and deposits were augmented to 
some extent. Commercial and banking cir- 
cles generally believe that the economic situ- 
ation might improve somewhat during the 
year 1951. There were indications, however, 
that important increases in the country’s 
industrial output are unlikely for the imme- 
diate future because of reduced purchasing 
power occasioned by unemployment. The 
October retail price index decreased to 178.9 
from 179.5 in September 1950. 

In its continued efforts to reduce the cost 
of living, the Government appointed the 
members of the Price Control Commission, 
created by decree-law 23 of 1950. Mean- 
while, drastic economies in its various depart- 
ments were instituted by the Government. 
A preliminary report from the Treasury re- 
vealed an estimated deficit of $3,000,000 for 
the calendar year 1950. 
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BANKING AND FINANCE 


The Export-Import Bank loan of $2,000,000 
to Hoteles Inter-Americanos to finance ma- 
terials for the building of Hotel El Panama 
was increased to $2,500,000, the Government 
of Panama signing as guarantor. Construc- 
tion of the hotel began in 1947. In the mean- 
time, rising material costs have necessitated 
further financing. The hotel is scheduled 
to open in early 1951. 

In November, under the provisions of a 
Government decree issued in late June 1950, 
the several Government banks of the Central 
Provinces merged into one organization. The 
new bank, to be known as Bancos Provinciales 
de Cocle, Herrera, Los Santos y Veraguas, 
has a total capitalization of $1,300,000. The 
Chase National Bank inaugurated a branch 
Office in David, Province of Chiriqui, which 
is expected to be of considerable economic 
importance to the Province. 


LEGISLATION 


Under study by the National Assembly in 
November were bills concerning control of 
Communist activities and augmented import 
duties on motor vehicles, gasoline, and im- 
ported beverages. Neither was passed during 
November. The Assembly approved the bill 
concerning the fifth national population 
census and the Republic’s first census of 
livestock, to be taken on December 10. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Children’s Hospital, a 3-story 210-bed 
institution, constructed at a cost of $600,000 
with funds raised by the Lions Club of 
Panama, was formally delivered to the Gov- 
ernment in an official ceremony on Novem- 
ber 28. The Penonome Hospital to serve the 
central provinces, which has been completed 
for over a year, was scheduled to be opened 
on December 8. 


AGRICULTURE 


More than 1,000 land titles were distributed 
by the Government to agriculturists and 
farmers, and plans were announced for 
bringing 1,000 agricultural workers to Pan- 
ama from other Central American countries 
to carry out a program of expansion in Bocas 
del Toro Province. Some 3,000 hectares of 
land in that Province are being recondi- 
tioned by the Chiriqui Land Co. for intensi- 
fied banana cultivation. Severe financial 
losses were suffered by agriculturists and 
farmers of the Province of Chiriqui; they 
were unable to meet delivery schedules when 
the Central Highway was closed to traffic 
for about 10 days at Yurre, some 225 miles 
from Panama City. Incessant heavy rains 
during the month had rendered the road 
impassable. 


INDUSTRY AND EMPLOYMENT 


Cemento Panama, S. A., the only cement 
company in the Republic, requested Gov- 
ernment permission to suspend operations 
for 2 months. Officials of the company 
claimed the suspension was necessary to 
overhaul machinery and equipment and to 
provide employees with their annual vaca- 
tions. 

Beginning January 1951, some 800 local- 
rate workers will be employed by the Panama 
Canal for a temporary period of about 3 
months, in connection with the annual over- 
haul of Gatun Locks. 

The Compafiia Panamefia de Fuerza y Luz 
is planning to invest $250,000 for the instal- 
lation of 3,000 more telephones on the 
Isthmus. 

The 10-day 1951 Panama Chamber of Com- 
merce exhibit, which opened on November 1, 
in conjunction with the inauguration of the 
Chamber’s new building, was, by popular 
demand, extended for 5 days. Thousands of 
people visited the exhibition, which gave 
evidence of considerable improvement in the 
quality and packaging of the products of 
Panamanian industry. 





PANAMA CANAL TRANSITS 


Canal transits by commercial vessels of 
300 net tons or more averaged 14.9 daily 
during the month of October, an increase of 
4.2 percent over the September average. 
Transits by such vessels totaled 480 during 
the month, as compared with 440 in the like 
period a year ago and 372 during October 
1948. Total tolls collected during the month 
were $2,070,771, compared with $1,984,842 for 
October 1949 and $1,495,134 for the same 
month in 1948. Of the total transits, 244 
were northbound and 236 were south- 
bound.—vU. S. EmsBassy, PANAMA City, DEc. 4, 
1950. 


Rumania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
EASTERN GERMANY 


(See item under the heading “Germany, 
Eastern.’’) 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL WORK SHOES: CUSTOMS 
CLASSIFICATION CLARIFIED 


Further clarification of the Venezuelan 
customs classifications pertaining to special 
work shoes, classified under Nos. 418-E and 
467—B, is provided in resolution No. 648 of 
the Venezuelan Bureau of Customs effective 
on October 31, 1950, and published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of October 26, states a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy at Caracas. The two 
classifications, as amended, are as follows: 


Duty in bolivares 
per gross kilogram 
half-made 


Tariff No. Description 
418 Ready-made or 
footwear: 

E Special work shoes for la- 
I  acannilatias dant titinintnienm 

Nore: This designation in- 
cludes only ordinary footwear 
of rough leather in the form 
of high-top shoes weighing 
over 1.3 kilograms a pair and 
low-cut types of the same 
weight, without trimmings or 
decorations, with toe caps 
reinforced with steel or iron 
as a protection for the toes 
against blows. It also includes 
ordinary low-cut footwear, 
without trimmings or decora- 
tions, with wooden inner soles 
of any weight, used for protec- 
tion of workmen against hu- 
midity and glass cuts, and for 
use in refrigerated chambers 
and breweries. Any other type 
of footwear not specified here- 
in and intended solely for the 
same purposes can be included 
in this tariff classification, 

provided that prior import li- 

censes be obtained from the 

Ministry of Finance covering 

such importation. 

467 Appliances for human pro- 
tection: 

B For unspecified workmen 
(helmets, caps, masks, 
breathers, gloves, rubber 
boots or rubber-lined 
boots, goggles, and ac- 
cessories of these items 
used by welders) ___-_-_- Free 


The change in item No. 467-B consists of 
the omission of the word “high” in describ- 
ing rubber boots. It appears to be the pres- 
ent policy of the Venezuelan Tariff Board to 
accord duty-free treatment only to rubber 
boots of knee length or less. 
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Aviation Products 


KLM PLANS To Buy 10 NEW AIRCRAFT 


KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines, announced 
plans to order 10 new United States aircraft, 
delivery to be made during 1952 and the 
early months of 1953. The aircraft are to 
replace an equal number (United States 
makes) now in use. A total of 50,000,000 
guilders (guilder=about US#0.26) has been 
allocated for these purchases, which the 
company hopes to finance out of amounts 
set aside for depreciation. The announce- 
ment states that the decision to purchase 
these new planes has been made now so that 
the company will be sure of having good and 
economical aircraft on a number of inter- 
continental routes in 1952-53, when the air- 
craft being replaced will have been in service 
nearly 5 years. 

The announcement also adds that for the 
time being KLM does not consider it com- 
mercially justifiable to include jet-propelled 
commercial aircraft in the company’s fleet in 
the near future, although the aircraft on 
order are stated to be designed to use prop- 
jet engine when they become available for 
civil use. 


Automotive Products 


INDIA TO GET MOBILE SCHOOL FOR 
DIESEL-ENGINE STUDY 


The Indian press announced that the Brit- 
ish manufacturers of the Perkins Diesel en- 
gines have produced a mobile school to be 
used to educate mechanics in the essentials 
of Diesel-engine operation, maintenance, and 
service. It is reported that the school can 
accommodate a student audience of several 
hundred. 

The school which is to be sent to India 
is one of five similar mobile units produced 
by the manufacturers of the Perkins Diesel 
engines. The others are to be sent to Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and South America. The fifth 
will be kept for use in Britain and on the 
Continent. 


GYROBUS POWERED BY FLYWHEEL TRIED 
OvutT IN SWITZERLAND 


A bus known as the gyrobus is in active 
experimental operation in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. The bus is powered by a heavy fly- 
wheel which is charged by electric current 
from an outside source while the vehicle 
is stationary. The energy of the rapidly re- 
volving flywheel then is used to operate the 
vehicle until the flywheel needs to be re- 
charged. A Norwegian engineer developed 
the idea of using a heavy flywheel as the 
power unit for a vehicle. 

The gyrobus is described as having a fly- 
wheel of chrome-nickel steel, 1.6 meters 
(meter—3.28 feet) in diameter, weighing 
about 1 metric ton, and mounted horizon- 
tally on two large ball bearings in the bot- 
tom of the middle of the chassis. The fly- 
wheel is enclosed in an airproof casting filled 
with hydrogen gas to reduce air resistance. 
At the top of the flywheel shaft is a motor- 
dynamo. The entire revolving unit weighs 
about 1.7 metric tons. The flywheel is 
charged by connecting a fixed electric supply 
of 380-volt 50-cycle current, which in 2 
minutes spins the flywheel to its maximum 
speed of 3,000 revolutions per minute. 
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When the electricity is disconnected, the bus 
is ready to operate by means of a conventional 
electric motor, which is run by electric cur- 
rent discharged from the dynamo attached 
to the flywheel. 

Without any load, the fiywheel would con- 
tinue to revolve for about 10 hours; but 
under normal driving conditions, it provides 
sufficient energy to operate a large bus for 
about 6 kilometers (3.728 miles), or until 
the speed of the flywheel nas been reduced to 
about 1,500 revolutions per minute, when 
it must again be recharged by an outside 
supply of electricity. No gyroscopic stabil- 
izing effect is noticeable. 

The principal advantages claimed for vehi- 
cles operated by this means are their low 
operating cost with cheap electric current 
and their independence of imported fuel. 
Compared with trolley busses, the gyrobus 
also has the advantage of not requiring the 
costly installation of overhead trolleys. For 
this reason it is recommended for small 
communities or routes where the volume of 
traffic will not justify the installation of 
trolleys. 


ISTANBUL, TURKEY, ORDERS 50 GERMAN 
BUSSES 


The municipality of Istanbul, Turkey, 
placed an order for 50 busses with a German 
firm at a reported price of T£31,400 each 
(T£1—US$0.357). Delivery is scheduled be- 
tween February and April 1951. 


UNITED KINGDOm’s 1950 Auto Output UP; 
PERCENTAGE FOR EXPORT HIGHER 


A total of 386,248 passenger cars and 
196,021 commercial vehicles were produced 
in the United Kingdom during the first 9 
months of 1950. Of these, 307,532 passenger 
cars and 124,449 commercial vehicles were 
produced for export. Production totaled 
296,154 passenger cars and 156,578 commer- 
cial cars in the like period of 1949; 191,180 
passenger cars and 73,710 commercial cars 
were for export. 

Exports of motor vehicles by the United 
Kingdom totaled 296,076 passenger cars and 
108,118 commercial vehicles in the first 9 
months of 1950, compared with 178,866 pas- 
senger cars and 66,212 commercial vehicles 
in the like period of 1949. Exports of pas- 
senger cars by destinations for January-— 
September 1950, with figures for the 1949 
period in parentheses, were: Australia, 
93,646 (53,737); Canada, 58,111 (21,518); 
Sweden, 18,601 (2,394); United States, 12,115 
(3,603); Union of South Africa, 14,432 (15,- 
460); New Zealand, 12,947 (8,388); Belgium, 
10,260 (8,488); Netherlands, 7,783 (5,876); 
Switzerland, 4,450 (3,813); India, 6,358 
(4,479); and others, 57,373 (51,160). Com- 
mercial-vehicle exports were: Australia, 
37,463 (17,431); British West Africa, 4,244 
(3,260); Belgium, 5,558 (2,253); India, 3,264 
(4,025); British East Africa, 3,827 (3,242); 
Brazil, 2,984 (1,968); Canada, 5,118 (2,132); 
Union of South Africa, 2,366 (2,773); New 
Zealand, 4,157 (3,446); Netherlands, 4,548 
(1,970); and others, 34,589 (23,712). 


Chemieals 


SuLFurRICc-AcID PLANT FOR AUSTRALIA 


Construction of a sulfuric-acid plant has 
been started at Port Pirie, South Australia, 
says a foreign chemical journal. The cost 


is estimated at A£1,250,000. The plant will 
use smelter gases from Broken Hill lead ores. 

If the necessary building materials to com- 
plete the work are available, the factory is 
expected to begin operations in July 1951. 


AUSTRIAN FIRM TO BUILD PLASTICS 
FACTORY 


Halvic Plastics Works, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of Ebenseer Solvay Works, has been estab- 
lished in Austria and is expected to supply 
the country’s requirements of polyvinyl- 
chloride plastics. Construction of a plant at 
Hallein, Salzburg, is scheduled to begin in 
the spring of 1951. An annual output of 
1,500 metric tons of molding compounds is 
planned. 


FERTILIZER FRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
AUSTRIA 


Austria’s production of fertilizers in the 
third quarter of 1950 totaled 93,000 metric 
tons, 6 percent less than in the second quar- 
ter. Output was mostly nitrogenous ma- 
terials—84,000 tons. 

Exports of nitrogenous fertilizers in the 
third quarter amounted to 30,500 tons; 
Spain, Hungary, and Egypt were the princi- 
pal purchasers. Smaller amounts went to 
Portugal, Cyprus, Cuba, Mexico, Angola, New 
Zealand, Czechoslovakia, and Italy. Exports 
to Spain, Egypt, Italy, Czechslovakia, Poland, 
and Bulgaria were scheduled for the fourth 
quarter of 1950. 


PYRETHRUM, BELGIAN CONGO AND RUANDA- 
URUNDI 


Exporters and cooperative organizations 
estimate that 4,000 hectares of pyrethrum 
are under cultivation in the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi (hectare—2.47 acres). 
The area in the Congo was estimated at 
2,657 hectares at the end of 1949; that in 
Ruandi-Urundi was 1,407 hectares. Pro- 
duction of pyrethrum in 1949 is estimated at 
1,369 metric tons—670 in the Congo and 699 
in Ruanda-Urundi. Unofficial sources place 
output in 1950 at 1,500 tons, which is con- 
sidered optimistic in view of considerable 
damage to the crop by fungus parasites. 

Exports of pyrethrum flowers in 1949 to- 
taled 1,160 tons, valued at 27,500,000 francs 
(43.59 Congo francs—US$1 through Septem- 
ber 21, 1949; since September 22, 1949, 50 
francs—US$1). A small amount of pyreth- 
rum powder was exported to Hong Kong and 
Belgium. In the first 7 months of 1950, 995 
tons of flowers were exported from the 
Congo. Virtually all 1949 exports and all 
shipments up to November 1950 went to the 
United States. 

The average pyrethrin content of current 
production is 1.5. State agricultural experi- 
menters in the Kivu have grown flowers with 
a content of 1.9, and some commercial ship- 
ments have averaged 1.55. Averages in 1947 
and 1948 were 1.2 and 1.3, respectively. 


BRAZIL PLANS To PRODUCE SULFUR 
FrRoM PyYRITES 


Brazil plans to produce sulfur from py- 
rites, states the Brazilian press. The coun- 
try has no deposits of the natural material. 
Pyrites found in coal deposits in southern 
Brazil contain 40 to 45 percent sulfur, ac- 
cording to the mineral-production labora- 
tories of the Ministry of Agriculture. A 
yearly potential of 50,000 metric tons of sul- 
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fur is being considered. The country im- 
ports practically all of its requirements of 
sulfur, mostly from the United States. 


LARGER PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS FORECAST FOR JAPAN IN 1951 


The area planted to pyrethrum in Japan in 
1950 was 6,042 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres) and is expected to reach 7,619 hectares 
in 1951, according to estimates of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry. The an- 
nual average in the period 1931-40 was 21,000. 
Production in 1950 is estimated at 1,535 
metric tonsf and in 1951 at 1,875 tons. 

Exports of pyrethrum in 1950 will total 
about 565 tons, probably about 53 percent 
in the form of dried flowers and the remain- 
der in processed products. Shipments aver- 
aged 5,040 tons annually in the period 1931- 
40. Exports are regulated in order to insure 
sufficient supplies for the domestic insecti- 
cide industry. It is expected that increased 
export will be permitted in 1951 because of 
higher production and the greater use in 
Japan of synthetic organic insecticides. 
DDT and benzene hexachloride are used 
almost entirely for the control of rice-leaf 
hoppers, leaf beetles, leaf miners, and many 
other insects. 


Mexico IMPORTING MorE INSECTICIDES TO 
CONTROL COTTON-DESTROYING PESTS 


Cotton-growing regions in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley area of Mexico were badly 
plagued by cotton-destroying insects until a 
joint program of control, in cooperation with 
United States authorities, was established. 
Participation of Mexican farmers in the 
program has steadily increased. The 1950 
season, marked by substantial losses, which 
were partly attributed to delayed stalk 
clean-up in 1949, has convinced most grow- 
ers that it is to their interest to assist in the 
campaign. 

Insecticides for use in the work are im- 
ported in increasing quantities from the 
United States; they include toxaphene, ben- 
zene hexachloride, DDT, and calcium arse- 
nate. Imports of these materials reached an 
all-time peak in the 1950 season. Cotton 
growers have requested that instructions 
accompanying the insecticides be printed in 
Spanish. 


SouTH AFRICAN LOCUST-CONTROL WoRK 


The locust-control organization of the 
South African Department of Agriculture has 
been fighting an outbreak of the brown locust 
in the Karoo, the worst of its kind since the 
1938-39 season. The present threat was 
caused by the drought in 1949-50, which was 
followed by late-fall and early-spring rains, 
thus providing ideal hatching conditions for 
young locusts. 

Approximately 3,000 men have been en- 
gaded in spraying operations. Benzene hexa- 
chloride is used for the major part of the 
eradication work. An official of the depart- 
ment states that little damage has been 
done so far and that the campaign probably 
will be continued until April. Special efforts 
have been made by the control service to 
prevent the swarms from reaching the flying 
stage. 

The South African Government also is 
giving the services of 25 locust officers to the 
Central African control organization in 
Northern Rhodesia for 4 months. The men 
were sent in November to assist in the cam- 
paign to eradicate the red locust in that 
section of Africa. 


U. K..’s 1949 BENZENE PRODUCTION 


Production of crude benzene in the United 
Kingdom in 1949 increased to 96,200,000 im- 
perial gallons from 93,700,000 in 1948, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. Of the 1949 total, 66,000,000 gallons 
were obtained from coke ovens, 25,800,000 
from gas works, and 4,400,000 from tar dis- 
tillation. 
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Drugs 


CEYLON’S 1950 FOREIGN TRADE 


Among the principal imports into Ceylon 
from the United States during the first 10 
months of 1950 were: Patent medicines, 1,770 
hundredweight (1,224,664 rupees); other 
drugs and medicines, n. e. s., 110 hundred- 
weight (559,727 rupees) (hundredweight — 
112 pounds; US$1= 4.7725 rupees) . 

During the same period Ceylon exported 
109,314 pounds of papain to the United 
States, valued at 768,306 rupees. 


JAPANESE AGAR-AGAR PRODUCTION, 1949 


There are about 460 small manufacturers 
of agar-agar scattered in several districts 
throughout Japan. Their production in 1949 
totaled 1,191,819 pounds of agar in strip size 
and 295,904 pounds in square size. The man- 
ufacturers in each district have organized 
cooperative associations for marketing their 
products. 


MENTHOL AND CAMPHOR, JAPAN 


At the time of peak production in 1937-38, 
mint produced in Kitami, a subprefecture of 
Hokkaido, Japan, supplied over 80 percent 
of world consumption. After World War II, 
however, the necessity for producing staple 
focd crops to meet quotas set by the Govern- 
ment, together with the high prices for sta- 
ple food in the black market, resulted in 
the reduction of HokKaido mint production 
to about 3 or 4 percent of the prewar level. 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
estimates that Japanese manufacturers in 
1948 produced 16,789 pounds of menthol 
crystals and 25,183 pounds of peppermint oil. 

Recently the export of mint in the form 
of peppermint oil and menthol crystals has 
been resumed. An intensive effort is being 
made to increase its production and export, 
principally to Europe and the United States. 
Hokkaido mint has strong competition from 
China and Brazil mint; but if Hokkaido pro- 
duction is increased and quality improved, 
it is believed mint will be an important Japa- 
nese export again. According to an official 
of the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, a major difficulty in the export of 
peppermint oil and menthol crystals to the 
United States has been the lack of informa- 
tion regarding prices and market conditions 
in New York, especially the terms on which 
the Brazilian products are being sold. It is 
possible that the newly established Japanese 
oversea agency in New York City will be able 
to furnish Japanese traders current informa- 
tion on this subject. 

The Federation of Peppermint Tillers’ 
Unions (of Hokkaido) forecasts that 4,000 
cho of mint will be planted in 1950, 8,550 cho 
in 1952, 19,600 cho in 1953, and 23,000 cho in 
1954 (cho= 2.451 acres). Whether these area 
goals will be obtained depends on future 
agricultural policies and the pressure of the 
food shortage. With the continuing high 
staple-food quotas of rice, wheat, barley, 
naked barley, and white potatoes which 
farmers are required to meet, the acreage 
available for industrial crops will continue 
to be drastically limited, 

The Japan Monopoly Corporation, a Gov- 
ernment entity, has monopoly rights in Japan 
for the manufacture and disposal at whole- 
sale of crude camphor crystals and crude 
camphor oil. Output of the corporation in 
March 1950 was at the annual rate of 2,650,- 
000 pounds of crude camphor crystals and 
3,970,000 pounds of crude camphor oil. 


Essential Oils 


CITRONELLA-OIL PRODUCTION FORECAST FOR 
TAIWAN REVISED 


Information just received from Taiwan 
(Formosa) indicates a new set of production 
estimates for citronella oil during the year 
1950. The following data replace the esti- 
mates published in the September 25, 1950, 





issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY: Area of 
citronella-grass cultivation, 8,000 hectares 
(19,769 acres); crop of citronella grass, 80,- 
000 metric tons; and production of citron- 
ella oil, 800 tons( 1,764,000 pounds). 


CITRONELLA-OIL EXPORTS, CEYLON 


Citronella oil, one of Ceylon’s principal 
exports, was shipped to the United States in 
the amount of 340,471 pounds, valued at 
1,505,893 rupees, during the first 10 months 
of 1950 (US$1—4.7725 rupees). 


Fats & Oils 


VEGETABLE-OIL AND OILSEED EXportTs, 
MOZAMBIQUE 


Exports of Mozambique copra in 1949 
totaled 44,477 metric tons, compared with 
41,823 tons in the preceding year. Chief 
countries of destination in 1949 were Swe- 
den, Denmark, Portugal, Switzerland, and 
Ireland, in that order. Other oilseed ex- 
ports in 1949 included cottonseed, 26,470 
metric tons (chiefly to the United Kingdom 
and Germany); sesame seed, 4,840 tons; and 
castor beans, 2,438 tons. 

Vegetable-oil exports in 1949 amounted to 
6,500 tons, down from the 9,020 tons shipped 
in the preceding year. Principal items ex- 
ported were coconut oil and peanut oil. 


RAPE- AND  LINSEED-OIL 
IN NETHERLANDS 
CaPACITY 


PRODUCTION 
BELOW CRUSHING 


The Netherlands Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries, and Food has estimated that for 
the calendar year 1950 approximately 42,500 
metric tons of rapeseed and 6,300 metric 
tons of linseed will be crushed from do- 
mestically produced seeds. These crushings 
will yield about 16,000 metric tons of rape 
oil and 1,800 tons of linseed oil, 

The present usable crushing capacity of 
the Netherlands totals 850,000 to 900,000 
metric tons annually. It is anticipated that 
430,000 metric tons of oilseeds will be im- 
ported during the calendar year 1950. Thus, 
on the average, crushing capacity will have 
been used only somewhat more than 50 
percent. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
TRADE, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s production of edible olive oil 
in the 1950—51 season is officially estimated at 
35,760 metric tons, compared with 98,485 
metric tons in 1949-50 and 28,959 tons in 
1948-49. The National Olive Oil Board is 
confident, however, that actual production 
will be somewhat higher and may reach 
38,000 or 39,000 metric tons. For the past 2 
years, production figures have exceeded the 
last official estimate put out by the Na- 
tional Statistical Institute. 

Inedible olive-oil production in 1950-51 
is forecast at 2,000 metric tons, compared 
with 7,000 tons in 1949-50 and 2,000 tons in 
1948-49. 

Edible olive-oil consumption in the period 
November 1949 to October 1950 amounted to 
approximately 63,000 tons, including 3,000 
tons for the canning industry. In the pre- 
ceding season, 55,000 tons were consumed, 
while in 1948-49 utilization amounted to 
60,000 tons. 

Stocks at the beginning of November 1950 
were estimated at 30,000 tons, of which 
20,000 tons represented the official reserve 
required by the Government to be held over 
for consumption during the 1950-51 crop 
year. The stock of 30,000 tons, with this 
year’s production of 35,760 tons, should be 
sufficient to meet requirements until the 
new crop is available at the end of 1951. 

Exports of edible olive oil in the first 9 
months of 1950 totaled 3,525 metric tons, 
compared with 2,247 tons in the same period 
of 1949. Principal markets in 1950, as in 
past years, were Angola, Brazil, Mozambique, 
Italy, Mexico, and the United States. 
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Exports of inedible olive oil were prohibited 
from 1943 through 1949, since all production 
was required for domestic consumption, prin- 
cipally by the soap industry. Through No- 
vember 1950, however, it is estimated that 
over 3,500 metric tons of inedible olive oil 
were exported, 2,683 tons of which went to 
the United States and the remainder to the 
United Kingdom. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA PERMITS INCREASED 
MARGARINE PRODUCTION 


The Dairy Industry Control Act, under 
which the manufacture and sale of marga- 
rine is controlled by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, was amended by the Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa on June 22, 1950, rais- 
ing the ceiling on annual production of mar- 
garine from 12,000,000 to 18,000,000 pounds, 
effective December 1, 1950. 

The act provides that margarine must con- 
tain not less than 80 percent of its composi- 
tion by weight of fat and that moisture 
content may not exceed 16 percent. Mar- 
garine must contain not less than 20 
international units of vitamin A and 1 in- 
ternational unit of vitamin D per gram, and 
must contain not less than 0.025 percent of 
its composition by weight of starch. It may 
also contain pure sugar, common salt, milk 
solids, harmless flavoring substances, not 
more than 10 percent of its composition by 
weight of milk fat, not more than 1 percent 
of its composition by weight of one or more 
emulsifiers, and not more than 5 percent of 
its composition by weight of boron deriva- 
tives expressed as boric acid. 

The manufacture, sale, or importation of 
colored margarine into the Union is prohib- 
ited. Permits are required for importation 
of the uncolored product. Margarine must 
be sold in one-half pound packages, which 
must fulfill prescribed labeling requirements. 


Foodstutis 


AUSTRALIAN BOARD To BE ONLY MEAT 
EXPORTER TO U. S., CANADA 


The Commonwealth Minister for Commerce 
and Agriculture has announced that for 1951 
the Australian Meat Board would be the only 
Australian exporter of meat to the United 
States and Canada. The Board will buy 
meat at the British Ministry of Food contract 
prices and sell it in North America at what- 
ever prices it can get. 

The profit, which should be large on a per- 
pound basis but small in the aggregate be- 
cause of the relatively small quantities of 
meat involved, will be used “for the advance- 
ment of the Australian meat industry.” 

Presumably the profit will not be large 
enough to permit the pooling of all proceeds 
and the payment to producers of an average 
price somewhat higher than that called for 
in the United Kingdom contract, negotiations 
for which are still proceeding. 


DECIDUOUS-FRUIT TRADE IN BRAZIL 


The climate of Brazil, in general, is not well 
suited to the production of deciduous fruits 
except in Rio Grande do Sul. Apples and 
pears figure most prominently in the import 
trade, followed in importance by peaches and 
prunes. Imports of these four fruits have 
been increasing during the past 3 years de- 
spite the difficulty of obtaining foreign 
exchange. 

Argentina and Brazil have developed a 
flourishing bilateral] trade in fresh fruits. 
During the first 6 months of 1950, out of a 
total of 153,000,000 cruzeiros spent by Brazil 
on deciduous-fruit imports, 145,000,000 cru- 
zeiros was spent for Argentine fruit (1 
cruziero= US$0.0534). For the entire year, 
Argentina’s share of the market will not be 
proportionately as large, as imports from Ar- 
gentina normally decline after August. Im- 
ports from North America largely supply the 
demand until January, when Argentina re- 
Sumes large-scale shipments to Brazil. 


January 8, 1951 


A trade agreement was signed on June 23, 
1950, between Argentina and Brazil for the 
annual exchange of fresh and canned fruit 
valued at 275,000,000 cruzeiros, and import 
licenses are no longer required. Under this 
agreement Brazil is to export to Argentina 
bananas, oranges, and pineapples, valued at 
265,000,000 cruzeiros, plus 10,000,000 cruzeiros 
of canned fruit juices, canned guava paste, 
pineapples, mangoes, and banana flakes. In 
return, Argentina is to ship to Brazil 250,000,- 
000 cruzeiros worth of apples, pears, grapes, 
peaches, prunes, melons, cherries, quinces, 
and apricots. The balance of 25,000,000 
cruzeiros is to be settled by shipments of 
processed fruits, fruit pastes, juices, canned 
tomatoes, peaches, pears, apples, figs, apri- 
cots, and tomato pastes. The trade agree- 
ment is to run for 1 year and will be auto- 
matically renewed except upon previous 
notice of termination. 

General satisfaction over the provisions of 
this bilateral agreement is found among im- 
port trade circles in Brazil. Under present 
conditions, imports of apples, pears, and 
peaches are made from North America 
through necessity, not choice. The Bank of 
Brazil recently has been issuing import li- 
censes for fresh fruits from hard-currency 
countries only when the exchange cover has 
been earned by the sale of tobacco, certain 
types of lumber, and cacao derivatives in the 
country from which the fruit was to be 
shipped. 

Because deals with the United States are 
difficult to consummate and involve unpre- 
dictable risks, imports from the United 
States have been at a low level since late 
1948. One importer estimated total imports 
of fruit from the United States in 1950 would 
exceed $750,000, although total Brazilian im- 
ports may reach $12,000,000—$13,000,000. 

Furthermore, prices of United States fruit 
are so high that consumer resistance is 
strong. One retailer mentioned that until 
December, when Argentine fruit again be- 
comes available, he would be better off if he 
closed his store. The trade agrees, how- 
ever, that the quality of the United States 
fruit is sueprior, and customers would be 
eager to buy if they could afford to. Until 
United States fruit can again be brought 
into Brazil through normal trade arrange- 
ments the high cost of importations under 
bilateral trade is expected to keep prices 
at such a level that consumer resistance 
will continue to be strong. 


CosTa Rica’s COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


Total deliveries of Costa Rican coffee ber- 
ries to processing plants from the 1949-50 
crop amounted to 387,856 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams net (kilogram=2.2046 pounds), of 
which 15 percent was destined for local con- 
sumption, according to official sources. 

The 1950-51 coffee crop was expected to 
be larger than that of 1949-50. However, 
unfavorable weather in the low coffee zones 
of the Atlantic slope, where a large portion 
of the country’s coffee is produced, caused 
considerable damage. Certain zones in the 
highlands will probably yield a large crop, 
but it is generally believed now that the 
1950—51 crop will be no larger than the 1949— 
50 crop and, according to some sources, it 
may be even smaller. 

Coffee exports in 1949-50 amounted to ap- 
proximately 333,409 bags of 60 kilograms net. 
Of this figure, 217,828 bags were shipped to 
the United States, 49,557 bags to the Nether- 
lands, and 35,411 bags to Italy; the remainder 
was shipped to several European countries, 
South Africa, and Canada. 

Efforts are being made to improve coffee 
produ¢tion in Costa Rica. The Government, 
private individuals, and the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences have all 
shown determination to do what is necessary 
to increase the coffee output of the country. 


ICELAND’S FISH-INSPECTION REGULATIONS 


New regulations relating to fish inspection 
in Iceland came into effect in 1950, revoking 


a number of regulations under which the 
fishing industry had operated previously. 

The basic inspection regulations were for- 
mally approved on March 13, 1950. They 
contain 112 articles, divided into 7 chapters, 
dealing with the following subjects: (1) 
General provisions of inspection; (2) equip- 
ment on fishing vessels; (3) handling of the 
catch; (4) export of iced fish; (5) handling 
of fish in quick-freezing plants; (6) inspec- 
tion of salt fish; (7) inspection of stock fish. 

Supplementary regulations, issued by the 
Director of Fish Inspection on July 10, 1950, 
concern the equipment and operations of 
quick-freezing plants. These require that 
the Fish Inspection Service certify by Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, that each quick-freezing plant 
has complied with the regulations; there- 
after, certificates of compliance are required 
biannually, on July 1 and January 1. It is 
reported that no freezing plant will be per- 
mitted to operate after January 1, 1951, with- 
out such a certificate. 


ISRAEL CITRUS GROWERS PRESENT 
ULTIMATUM TO GOVERNMENT 


At a special meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Farmers’ Association of 
Israel on November 27, 1950, the following 
resolution (a free translation of which is 
given) was adopted: 

1. The gravest concern is expressed re- 
garding the conditions for marketing the 
|citrus] crop in view of the approach of the 
Government, which fails to provide the 
necessary basis for competing in foreign 
markets. 

2. The Board shall immediately enter into 
negotiations with the Government in order 
to bring about a decisive and immediate 
change toward a solution. The system of 
premiums currently in force is unable, both 
with respect to its structure and to the rate 
of the premiums to provide such a solution. 

3. The Board and its representatives on the 
Citrus Marketing Board shall take steps to 
discontinue picking and shipping unless a 
satisfactory solution is reached by Decem- 
ber 10, 1950. 

During the discussion prior to passage of 
the resolution the following statements 
were made: 

Sales in many countries, especially Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, met with many 
difficulties as a result of competition, par- 
ticularly from Spain, and of the lack of suit- 
able guaranties in the agreements concluded 
by the Israel Government with these 
countries. 

The recent trade agreement with the Neth- 
erlands includes imports of citrus from Is- 
rael to a value of I£750,000, and the Nether- 
lands authorities are willing to issue import 
licenses up to that amount. Netherlands 
importers, however, are disinclined to take 
the fruit at the prices proposed by Israel’s 
shippers, and apparently the agreement con- 
tains no provision by which actual sales are 
guaranteed. In the case of Denmark, Israel 
has completed no arrangements to introduce 
citrus into the various barter agreements, 
whereas some other commodities—textiles, 
for example—are provided for in substantial 
amounts. 

Sales negotiations in Great Britain have 
suffered from two _ circumstances: The 
tendency of fruit importers to increase their 
profit margin after the fruit trade has been 
decontrolled, and the fear of competition 
with cheaper fruits from Spain. 

Competition of Spanish citrus is strong, 
both because of its low production costs and 
the generous assistance granted to export- 
ers by the Spanish Government. The cost 
price for Spanish citrus is 16 shillings per 
box, f. o. b., and the comparative cost of 
Israel’s fruit is 33 shillings. The Spanish 
Government concedes the following privi- 
leges to the fruit exporters: (a) The right to 
retain 20 percent of the foreign exchange ob- 
tained by export; (b) a special exchange rate 
of 61 pesetas instead of the official rate of 
30 pesetas for the pound; and (c) a promise 
to cover production costs and generally to 
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guarantee a reasonable profit. Under these 
conditions, sales at a price of 25 shillings 6 
pence secures the Spanish exporter a return 
of 90 pesetas. His costs of production are 
1£35 a dunam (dunam=0.22 acre), compared 
with costs in Israel of I£50 a dunam. 

Under the pressure of competition, the 
delegation has so far sold only 350,000 boxes 
at fixed prices of 28 shillings (the same price 
as during the 1949-50 season) in Great 
Britain, while an additional quantity of 
350,000 boxes has been sold on consignment 
with a guaranteed minimum price of 25 
shillings. 

In addition to the price problem, the citrus 
industry is faced with another problem be- 
cause of the Government's failure to allocate 
currency in time for purchase of packing 
materials. As a result of this delay, an addi- 
tional expenditure of I£0.050 a box has been 
imposed on the industry, and there is still 
danger of a shortage in packing materials 
during the latter part of the season. 


INDONESIAN TEA Exports INCREASE 


Incunesian tea exports for the first 9 
months of 1950 were almost equal to ship- 
ments during the entire year 1949. Despite 
huge losses during the estate strike in Sep- 
tember 1950 production should be slightly 
above 1949. The quality of the tea, however, 
suffered because of early rains and untended 
bushes during the strike, and large-scale 
thefts of harvested tea are causing grave 
concern to both growers and brokers. 

Trade sources still expect that total pro- 
duction for 1950 to reach 50,000 chests aver- 
aging 110 pounds, but varying from 95 to 120 
pounds, depending on the type of tea. Of 
this total Sumatra will contribute 20 per- 
cent, and the remainder will come from west 
Java, where the largest estates are concen- 
trated in the Bogor-Bandung-Sukabumi area. 
At the end of November 1950 there were only 
two producing estates in central Java and 
none in east Java. 

Further expansion of the tea acreage is 
doubtful until more settled conditions pre- 
vail in Indonesia. The quality of Indonesian 
tea should show improvement in 1951, if 
there is no repetition of the unfortunate 
circumstances prevailing in 1950. Closer 
economic ties with Australia (barring politi- 
cal differences over New Guinea) should as- 
sure Indonesia a ready market for a larger 
percentage of the new crop. 


NIGERIA’s CACAO DELIVERIES IMPROVE 


Deliveries of Nigerian cacao beans, which 
began slowly this season, were reported in 
late November 1950 to be rapidly reaching 
expectations. Early in the season it was 
difficult to make contracted export deliveries. 
The slow start was due to dryness in the 
early part of the growing season. 

Cessation of bulk purchases by the British 
Ministry of Food early in November is not 
expected to have any appreciable influence 
on the local industry. Nigerian cacao will 
continue to be marketed throughout the 
world by the Nigerian Produce Marketing 
Co. Ltd. of London. Its sales, however, will 
be made to individual firms in the United 
Kingdom, which absorbs a third of Nigerian 
cacao production. 

Purchases for the new season as reported 
officially through November 2, 1950, amounted 
to 4,851 tons from the main crop and 6 tons 
from the light crop. 


MEXICo’s COFFEE EXPORTS REACH NEW 
HIGH 


As a result of higher prices, decreased do- 
mestic consumption, and the shipment of all 
available carry-over, record exports of green 
coffee from Mexico during the 1949-50 coffee 
year totaled 770,000 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(kilogram =2.2046 pounds), compared with 
704,000 bags in 1948~—49. 

The estimated 1950-51 production of 
1,065,000 bags of coffee, which is 12 percent 
above the preceding season, is expected to 
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permit exports of about 800,000 bags during 
the crop year ending October 1, 1951. Do- 
mestic consumption in 1950-51 is estimated 
at 250,000 bags. Interior stocks as of October 
1, 1950, were estimated at 50,000 bags; port 
stocks were negligible. 


General Products 


YUGOSLAV BICYCLE PLANT DOUBLES 
PRODUCTION 


Since 1949 the Zmojevac factory at Subo- 
tica, Yugoslavia, has almost doubled its pro- 
duction of bicycles and is now producing 
them exclusively. Eventually the factory will 
manufacture all parts needed in the produc- 
tion of bicycles and be entirely independent 
of foreign sources. In 1951, output will in- 
clude children’s bicycles and tricycles for 
invalids. 


Iron & Steel 


AUSTRIAN IRON-ORE OvTPUT UP 


There were 478,267 metric tons of iron ore 
mined in Austria in the third quarter of 
1950, nearly 100,000 tons more than was ex- 
tracted in the comparable period of 1949 and 
57,357 tons above production in the second 
quarter. Significantly, despite the sharp 
drop in output recorded during the vacation 
month of August, average monthly produc- 
tion in the third quarter—159,422 tons—ex- 
ceeded the 157,057-ton monthly average of 
1937. 

While much of this production is for local 
consumption, some will be exported. An 
agreement was recently concluded with 
Western Germany which would barter 150,- 
000 tons of roasted Austrian ore of 47 per- 
cent Fe content for 75,000 tons of German 
scrap, deliveries to be effected between Au- 
gust 1, 1950, and July 31,1951. This exchange 
will be a continuation of the long-standing 
prewar practice of exchanging Austrian iron 
ore for German coal with, in this instance, 
needed ferrous scrap substituted for per- 
haps equally needed coal. 


FRENCH INDUSTRY SETS NEw MONTHLY 
RECORDS 


The French iron and steel industry set 
several new records during October. More 
steel—852,000 metric tons in all—was melted 
than in any previous month in the long his- 
tory of the industry. The previous peak of 
monthly production in 1950 had been Janu- 
ary’s 760,000 tons. 

A new monthly record was set in exports— 
397,000 tons—including shipments of both 
pig iron and steel and trade with French 
oversea territories, as well as with foreign 
countries. French exports of these materials 
averaged 293,000 tons monthly in 1929, 135,- 
000 tons in 1938, and 147,000 tons in 1949. 

A third record was that set by exports of 
iron and steel to the United States, a trade 
which amounted to 44,000 tons in October 
and which compares with total exports of 
7,000 tons for each of the full calendar years 
1948 and 1949. 


HAINAN IRON-ORE OvutTPuT Down 


Production in the iron-ore mines of Hainan 
(island off the coast of China) has declined 
since the Chinese Communists have taken 
it over. It was reported in November that 
production is only about one-half as much 
as it was prior to that action. Part of the 
difficulty stems from the fact that only about 
half the number of miners formerly employed 
have returned to work since operationg were 
resumed in October. A nine-man team of 
mining experts has been sent to Hainan to 
investigate the situation. 


ITALIAN OvTPUT GAINS 


In response to pressure from domestic 
and export customers, finished-steel produc- 
tion in Italy rose to a postwar peak of 173,- 
000 metric tons in October 1950. Italian 





mills were booked ahead for the next 8-12 
months, depending upon the _ product. 
Crude-steel production likewise was high at 
206,000 tons, or about the level of July 1950. 
Accomplishment of these high levels of out- 
put was possible only because the threatened 
electric-power shortage failed to material- 
ize. A good part of Italian steel produc- 
tion—perhaps 40 percent—is made in elec- 
tric furnaces, hence the unusual interest 
displayed by this industry in an adequate 
supply of electricity. 


SPANISH Moroccan IRON-ORE EXPORTS 


Exports of iron ore from the Spanish Zone 
of Morocco in the third quarter of 1950 
totaled 208,586 metric tons, less than in 
either of the two preceding quarters but 
comparing favorably with the 199,494 tons 
shipped in the third quarter of 1949. Ship- 
ments were made to only six destinations— 
Great Britain, 92,941 tons; Spain, 64,625 tons; 
Netherlands, 30,341 tons; France, 8,398 tons; 
Germany, 6,191 tons; and Trieste, 6,090 tons. 
The Minas del Rif were the source of 184,888 
tons, 88.6 percent of third-quarter exports, 
and the remainder came from the Setolazar 
mines. 

Only incomplete information is available 
concerning third-quarter iron-ore produc- 
tion. In July and August a total of 148,091 
tons of ore was mined, the Minas del Rif 
being the source of 136,272 tons. If produc- 
tion in September was at the same average 
level, however, the export shipments re- 
ported account for only four-fifths of the 
quarter’s mine output. 


OPERATIONS OF TRIESTE PLANT 
ENCOURAGE MODERNIZATION 


There is one iron and steel plant in Trieste. 
In 1949 this plant, a branch of the large 
Italian iron and steel company ILVA, pro- 
duced 30,675 metric tons of pig iron, 28,750 
tons of stel ingots, and 7,884 tons of steel 
plate, in addition to large quantities of coke 
and gas. Operations at the end of 1949 were 
progressing at a noticeably higher rate than 
at the beginning; and there are prospects 
that, on the basis of this showing and local 
demand for products of the plant, a loan of 
450,000,000 lire will be negotiated by the 
parent company ILVA for modernization of 
the plant. 


U. K. SuppLy POSITION CHANGING 


The British iron and steel industry, oper- 
ating at the record level of 17,000,000 gross 
tons a year and heavily dependent upon 
foreign sources for many raw materials, is 
reported apprehensive over the prospect of 
developments in this field over the next sev- 
eral months. Even if this high rate of 
production is maintained, however, the in- 
dustry reportedly is well placed for scrap 
until next spring, although thereafter pros- 
pects are described as not too good, especially 
with respect to the supply of German scrap. 

Somewhat the same situation obtains with 
respect to iron ore. Pig-iron output is 
mounting steadily, as is the consumption of 
iron ore, but long-run prospects for the latter 
are uncertain. Under present conditions 
more than two-fifths of British iron-ore re- 
quirements must be met with imports, and 
there are many competitors for all the ore 
available for export to the United Kingdom 
and all other importers of this basic raw 
material. 

One favorable development is the declining 
dependence of British rolling mills on im- 
ported semifinished steel. Only the sheet- 
rolling portions of the industry remain de- 
pendent on continental materials, and Brit- 
ish steel makers are supplying a progressively 
larger proportion of the total needs of this 
section of the industry. 

As to the availability of British steel to the 
local fabricating industry, it appears that 
only the plants consuming sheets and tin 
plate are experiencing any difficulty in satis- 
fying their needs from the production of local 
mills. This situation is expected to continue 
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unless the rearmament program is sharply 
stepped up. Concern is reportedly felt, how- 
ever, over the industry’s ability to maintain 
the present high and profitable level of 
exports—at approximately the rate of 3,000,- 
000 gross tons per year—in the face of the 
heavy domestic demand and the possibility 
that domestic priorities may have to be 
reinvoked. 


PRODUCTION MOUNTING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


On the basis of production reported for the 
first 9 months, at least as much pig iron, 
probably more ferro-alloys, and a good deal 
more steel were made in the Union of South 
Africa in 1950 than in any preceding year. 
But this is only the beginning. Completion 
of facilities now being built at Vanderbijl 
Park by the Union’s largest steel company, 
the Iron and Steel Industrial Corporation, 
and scheduled for completion during 1951 
will assure higher output. The first of this 
plant’s two blast furnaces, operating only on 
a trial basis, contributed to the 1950 tonnage 
total sufficiently to lift production in Sep- 
tember to 68,000 tons of pig iron, 6,000 tons 
above the monthly average for the period 
January—August. 

Production records were set in pig iron 
(68,000 tons) and in ferro-alloys (2,880 tons) 
in September, largely on the basis of the 
new blast furnace. Open-hearth and Besse- 
mer steel production, however, declined to 
only 58,605 tons from 64,737 tons in August, 
whereas the output of electric steel rose more 
than 1,000 tons to total 11,199 tons. 


Tron and Steel Production, Union of 
South Africa 


[In net tons] 


: January- 
| september | January 
Product 


| 1950 1949 | 1950 


Pig iron... | 68,000 | 64,197 | 501, 676 
Ferro-alloys - . 2,880 | 1,332 | 12, 905 
Steel ingots: total 69, 804 | 58, 636 | 628, 273 
Open hearth & Bes- 
semer__. 58, 605 n. a. 528, 843 
Electric......-- 11,199 | nea. | 99, 428 


U. K. STEEL Exports FOR 9 MONTHS RISE; 
IMPORTS FALL 


During the first 9 months of 1950 a total 
of 2,224,354 gross tons of iron and steel was 
exported from the United Kingdom—487,660 
tons (28.1 percent) more than in the com- 
parable period of 1949. Principal commodi- 
ties in this trade, on the basis of tonnage 
exported, included ‘“‘wrought iron” tubes, 
257,283 tons; plates, 240,627 tons; railway 
material, 231,858 tons; and bars and rods, 
214,886 tons. Commonwealth markets, as 
usual, were the principal purchasers of Brit- 
ish steel, with Australia taking 299,520 tons; 
Canada, 145,261 tons; the Union of South 
Africa, 133,452 tons; and New Zealand, 132,525 
tons. These were outstanding among the 
entire group of British and foreign markets. 

British imports of iron and steel have 
taken an opposite trend, declining to only 
595,472 tons, from the 1,068,460 tons which 
entered the United Kingdom during the 
period January-—September 1949. France was 
easily the chief source of British iron and 
steel imports during the 1950 9-month period, 
supplying 221,634 tons in all. Other impor- 
tant suppliers were Belgium, 78,008 tons, 
Germany, 63,000 tons, and the United States, 
50,566 tons. 

There was little change in the import trade 
in raw materials. Receipts of iron ore and 
concentrates—6,546,206 gross tons—were 
some 140,000 tons less in the first 9 months of 
1950 than in the comparable period of 1949. 
The trade in ferrous scrap, on the other hand, 
rose slightly by this same comparison, from 
1,666,458 tons to 1,675,951 tons. 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF STEEL Drop 
SHARPLY IN OCTOBER 1950 


Only 234,930 net tons of iron and steel mill 
products were exported from the United 
States in October, the second smallest ton- 
nage of any month in 1950. This trade, 
which included shipments to 97 foreign coun- 
tries, was equivalent to 3.6 percent of the 
shipments of iron and steel by domestic steel 
companies and exceeded exports in October 
1949 by 1,693 tons. 

Addition of October shipments to the trade 
of the preceding 9 months of 1950 brought 
the 10-month total to 2,583,552 tons, 57.3 
percent of the 4,509,700 tons exported over 
the first 10 months of 1949. Exports in 1950 
were equivalent to 4.34 percent of mill ship- 
ments to all consumers through October 31, 
in contrast with 9.16 percent in the com- 
parable period of 1949. 

There were relatively few marked changes 
in the October trade in the several groups of 
products, although the over-all trend was 
downward. More black steel sheets and 
strip—56,316 tons in all—were exported than 
any other type of product, almost exactly the 
same tonnage shipped in September. On the 
other hand, the trade in tin and terne plate 
was sharply lower at 42,052, down by some 
16,000 tons to cause concern among canning 
companies and other consumers, particularly 
of tin plate, who depend upon the United 
States for their supplies. 


United States Exports of Iron and Steel 
Products and Scrap 


[In short tons] 





Bars & rods: 


Concrete reinforcement. _- 1, 220 1, 208 4, 443 


Octo- | Septem-| Octo- 
Product ber ber ber 
1950 | 1950 1949 
| 
| | Soe 79 
Pig iron 588 293 3 
Ferro-alloys.- _._| 6,580 4, 389 841 
Ingots, blooms, billets, etc__| 5, 519 7,028 | 11,646 
a | 10, 400 10, 636 17, 199 
Plates & skelp............._| 20,183 21, 454 12, 928 
Sheets & strip: 
, SESS | 56,316 | 56,223] 42,382 
Galvanized_.__....._.- | 7,338 9, 055 4, 384 
Tin & terne plate._._.....___| 42,052 | 58,066 | 26, 769 
Structural materials - | 26, 028 27, 796 26, 172 
Railway-track material: 
____ SREY 1, 259 2, 285 3, 078 
Otier........ 3, 072 1, 089 394 


Cast-iron pipe & fittings 
Seamless (steel) pipe 
Welded (steel) pipe... __- 
Pipe fittings, other. __- 
Wire & wire products: 
Plain (black and galvan- | 


| 

Tubular products: | 
1,001 2, 733 3, 747 

| 12,925 | 16,718 

} 17,281 21, 828 35, 531 

| 1,268 1, 352 1, 523 


3, 193 3, 045 5, 004 





ized). | 
Barbed. _- tals tae 1,018 1, 296 3, 424 
Other wire & manufac- 5, 124 4, 734 6, 746 
tures. 
Castings : Bs. 3, 132 3, 359 2, 092 
Car wheels & axles See 2, 264 6, 502 
Forgings. ae ...|> 1,754 2, 568 1, 621 
Total maowee ..| 234, 930 | 255, 626 | 233, 237 
Iron & steel scrap: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel_ 1, 734 . | a 
No. 2 melting steel____ 6, 187 5, 726 7,631 


Hydraulically compressed 2, 606 


11, 569 6, 165 
& baled sheet. 





Cast & burnt iron_____- 2, 636 2, 910 2, 984 
| SR te ER = 6, 275 6, 450 3, 336 
ac adusnekenmene 19, 438 27, 381 20, 116 











Other important segments of the October 
export trade included structural material, 
26,028 tons, down 1,700 tons from Septem- 
ber; plates and skelp, 20,153 tons, down 1,300 
tons; and seamless pipe and tubes, 19,602 
tons, up 6,677 tons by this same comparison. 

As usual, Canada was the largest single 
export market for United States steel prod- 
ucts, its total of 84,077 tons being just 62 tons 
larger than in September. Plain structural 
shapes, 11,973 tons, skelp, 10,433 tons, and 
hot-rolled carbon steel bars, 6,507 tons, were 
the principal products sent Canada in Octo- 
ber. Second place, again as usual, went to 
Mexico, the total of whose purchases fell 


to 14,256 tons, down 3,359 tons from Septem- 
ber’s. 18,115 tons. Tin plate, 1,506 tons, 
welded black steel pipe, 1,009 tons, and hot- 
rolled carbon steel plates, 990 tons, featured 
the trade with Mexico. 

Third place among export markets went 
to Belgium-Luxembourg, whose total of 8,523 
tons included 6,328 tons of ferrophosphorus. 
France received 8,074 tons, including 5,804 
tons of hot-rolled carbon steel sheets and 
1,195 tons of cold-rolled sheets of like type. 
Australia was an important market for tin 
plate, its total of 7,680 tons including 5,207 
tons of this material. Hot-rolled carbon steel 
plate, 1,095 tons, and galvanized steel sheets, 
1,054 tons, featured the 7,606-ton trade with 
Cuba, the sixth largest market of the month. 

The export trade in scrap was down by a 
third in October to total only 19,438 tons. 
Shipments moved to only two markets dur- 
ing the month—Canada, 9,759 tons, and 
Mexico, 9,679 tons. 


Leather & Produets 


AUSTRALIA’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Australia produced 750,354 hides, 47,855 
yearling skins, and 223,899 calf skins during 
June-August 1950. Calf and yearling skins 
of the types used in making shoes were in 
short supply during this period. In addi- 
tion, there was a temporary shortage of 
45-50-pound hides used for lightweight fac- 
tory sole leather. 

Output in August of 129,920 calf skins 
represented a considerable increase over the 
June level of 99,531 skins, and the July pro- 
duction of 94,448 skins. Yearling skins and 
hides, however, dropped in August from the 
two preceding months. 

Hide, skin, and leather-products shipments 
account for 3 percent in value of the Com- 
monwealth’s total exports. In the hide and 
leather export category, hides and skins ac- 
count for about 85 percent and leather and 
manufactures about 15 percent of the value. 
Sheepskins continued to be most popular 
with oversea purchases. 


SEPTEMBER IMPORTS, OUTPUT OF HIDES 
AND SKINS UP, WESTERN GERMANY 


West German hide and skin production 
and trade statistics for January—September 
1950 were as follows, in metric tons: Pro- 
duction, 41,711; imports, 47,152; exports, 144; 
and total available for consumption as of 
September, 88,719. Hides and skins avail- 
able for consumption increased in Septem- 
ber by almost 3,000 tons, while imports and 
output were up a little more than 1,000 tons, 
compared with monthly averages for the first 
half of the year. 


Machinery 


AUGUST PRODUCTION RISES, JAPAN 


August fabrication of heavy industrial 
equipment (excluding machine tools) in 
Japan totaled 35,476 metric tons values at 
4,700,000,000 yen ($13,055,555). Compara- 
tive production figures in metric tons for 
selected commodities follow: 


Production 
July August 

ORIG WINE ini se iciceninncuntmed 6, 037 6, 595 
PI a sincinvinitdiny een ctopivectianhelateds 674 835 
Compressurs, blowers, etc. -._..---- 496 553 
Mining equipment---_...........-. , 425 1, 763 
Civil-engineering equipment_____-_- 827 944 
Food-produects machinery - - --_---- 646 1, 028 
Printing and bookbinding machin- 

BEY i citccnacsunedaekenceen 945 1, 003 


CuBAN SuGAR MILLS MAy PLACE LARGE 
ORDER FOR U. S. EQUIPMENT 


It is reported that the Cuban-American 
Sugar Mills Co., now has under considera- 
tion the purchase of new equipment total- 
ing between $3,500,000 and $4,000,000 for its 
three sugar centrals in Cuba. All of the 
equipment, with the possible exception of 
machinery valued at $1,150,000, will be pur- 
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chased from United States suppliers. 
Whether this machinery will be purchased 
in the United States or in England is now 
being decided in New York by company offi- 
cials. It is understood that England has 
underbid United States suppliers by ap- 
proximately $300,000. 

The company’s production in 1949 was ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 bags of 329 pounds 
each. 


NETHERLAND ASSOCIATIONS ForRM NEw 
Group To HoLp EXPposITION 


The Netherlands Press recently reported 
that four associations of machinery import- 
ers and wholesalers have formed a new or- 
ganization named Stichting Technisch 
Centrum (Technical Center Foundation), 
which is planning to organize an exposition 
of metal- and wood-working machinery, ma- 
chine tools, and steel products, to be held 
next spring in Rotterdam. 

The new group consists of approximately 
10 dealers. A large exhibition is expected to 
be held once every 2 or 3 years, starting with 
that planned for Rotterdam in May 1951. 
Approximately 50 other dealers in machine 
tools, hand tools, and steel, who also par- 
ticipate in the Utrecht exhibition, will take 
part in the 1951 Rotterdam fair. 


NORWEGIAN PAPER MILL UNDERGOING 
INTENSIVE MODERNIZATION 


The intensive modernization program now 
under way at the Saugbrukforeningen Pulp 
and Paper Mill, located in Halden, Norway, 
on the Swedish border, stresses the proper 
utilization of existing machinery over the 
purchase of new equipment. According to 
reports, the present policy is to invest only 
in machinery and processes which will pay 
for themselves in savings or earnings within 
2 years. 

The output of the company’s prewar di- 
gesters for producing bleached sulfite and 
dissolving pulp has been increased from 
28,000 to 30,000 metric tons annually, and 
the installation of a high-pressure system is 
expected to bring about an additional in- 
crease to 40,000 metric tons. Annual pro- 
duction of three paper machines has been 
increased through complete overhauling 
from 28,000 to 30,000 metric tons of printing 
and writing paper and glazed magazine 
paper. 

An old newsprint machine is presently 
being converted to the production of duplex 
and triplex board, and the use of barking 
drums instead of barking knives is expected 
to produce an annual saving of 2,000 metric 
tons of fiber and to release approximately 60 
employees for other work. 


YUGOSLAVIA PRODUCING O11 DRILLING 
EQUIPMENT 


It is reported that Yugoslav industry has 
succeeded in producing drilling machinery 
for oil wells which can drill to a depth of 
4,000 meters. The report registered com- 
plains about the old, worn-out machinery 
sent to Yugoslavia by the Soviet Union in 
1948, but commented that Yugoslav workers 
had succeeded in mastering production of oil 
drilling equipment. 


Motion Pictures 


16-mMM FILMS AND EQUIPMENT, BELGIUM 


A list of 16-mm. commercial movie theaters 
in Belgium recently prepared by the Associa- 
tion des Directeurs de Theatres Cinematogra- 
phiques contains the names and addresses of 
520 theaters. Not all of these 16-mm. outlets 
are equipped with projectors as many are 
served by mobile units which travel a fixed 
circuit. The 1950 edition of Le Tout-Cinema 
lists 22 companies which distribute 16-mm. 
films in Belgium, all but 1 of which are in 
Brussels. Five large United States film com- 
panies have 16-mm. distribution departments 
in Belgium. 
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Generally speaking, Belgium is not a pro- 
ducer of entertainment films. Five small 
studios in and around Brussels produce 35- 
mm. and 16-mm. films, but the output is 
practically all advertising and documentary 
shorts. There are at least 8 laboratories, all 
in Brussels, which turn out 16-mm, prints 
of good quality. 

It is estimated that there are about 350 
to 400 commercial 16-mm. projectors now in 
use in Belgium. There are few possibilities 
for expansion in the entertainment field; 
however, one important current development 
is the increasing momentum in the market 
potential for 16-mm. projectors in the schools. 
The Roman Catholic parochial school system 
has recently placed an order with a French 
company for one hunderd fifty 16-mm. pro- 
jectors. It is believed that should the Na- 
tional Government become properly aroused 
to the possibilities of 16-mm. educational 
films there would be a market in Belgium for 
2,000 to 3,000 projectors. The Governor of 
the Province of Antwerp recently placed 
orders for 10 United States machines, and if 
they are found to be satisfactory and useful 
after a year’s trial, additional orders are 
expected. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


The upward trend in use of 16-mm. films 
for educational purposes in Canada con- 
tinued during 1949 and the early part of 1950. 
Schools, churches, libraries, fraternal organi- 
zations, and other groups have shown an 
increasing interest in visual education. The 
Film Council, backed by the National Film 
Board, has done much in the field of adult 
education in isolated areas, as well as in 
urban centers. The National Film Board re- 
ports that through the Film Council’s agen- 
cies, its own circuit, and public libraries, 
about 9,300,000 persons attended showings 
of educational films during the year ended 
March 31, 1950. 

Distribution of educational films to schools 
is carried out mostly by the film or audio- 
visual divisions of the Provincial depart- 
ments of education. Sixteen millimeter films 
are used predominantly as they do not burn, 
are easier to handle, and less expensive than 
35-mm. films. Prints are purchased from a 
variety of sources and for the most part are 
on subjects that can be closely correlated 
with the curriculums of the schools. As the 
film sections are comparatively new and oper- 
ate on small budgets, great care is exercised 
in the purchase of prints. Most libraries con- 
tain two to five copies of each print and loan 
them for a period of 1 to 4 weeks. Provincial 
departments also own projectors which they 
loan to schools not having their own equip- 
ment. 

Through its non theatrical motion-picture 
division, the National Film Board has made 
every effort to expand the use of motion pic- 
tures and film strips in the field of education. 
In 1948-49 they produced 102 motion-picture 
films and 25 film strips for nontheatrical 
showings, and production of film strips is to 
be doubled this year. 


THEATER-EQUIPMENT MARKET, COLOMBIA 


There are in Colombia 641 motion-picture 
theaters with a total seating capacity of ap- 
proximately 410,000, according to the latest 
information available. At present, motion- 
picture-theater equipment may be imported 
only at the certificate-of-exchange rate, 
which is currently about 3 pesos to the dollar 
(1 peso=$0.51 at the official rate of ex- 
change). In addition, imports of such equip- 
ment are generally subject to a 20-perent 
ad valorem tax. These factors have caused 
prices to rise on an average approximately 
60 percent over 1949. United States products 
enjoy a good market in Colombia, although 
during the past year a large part of the 
theater equipment formerly imported was 
made within the country. It appears that 
until present import restrictions disappear 
this trend will continue and will probably 
be accentuated, 





Practically all of the 35-mm. projection 
and sound equipment in use in Colombia is 
of United States manufacture. Despite the 
high cost of new 35-mm. projection equip- 
ment, sales are good because exhibitors fear 
that prices will go even higher. It is esti- 
mated that about 45 projectors will have 
been replaced during 1950. The serious 
shortage of carbons for arc lamps has become 
worse. The exhibitors’ group formed to plead 
for additional dollar exchange for the impor- 
tation of carbons was unsuccessful and has 
been dissolved. 

Projection spare parts are being made in a 
small machine shop in Bogota. Domestically 
produced theater chairs are high-priced and 
do not compare in quality with imported 
chairs, and it is believed that when exchange 
restrictions are lifted a heavy demand will 
exist for imported chairs. 


EXHIBITION IN SPAIN 


There are an estimated 3,950 motion-pic- 
ture theaters operating in Spain, with a 
total seating capacity slightly in excess of 
2,000,000. Madrid and Barcelona theaters 
account for more than 50 percent of the esti- 
mated gross income from all theaters. The 
power shortage throughout most of Spain 
had had little effect on theater attendance, 
as most theaters in the metropolitan areas 
possess their own generating plants. About 
85 percent of the 122 theaters in Madrid are 
so equipped. 

During the first 10 months of 1950, a total 
of 146 new feature films were released in 
the first-run theaters of Madrid. Of these, 
61 were United States films, 28 Spanish, 15 
French, 13 Argentine, 12 British, 8 Mexican, 
6 Italian, and 1 each came from Sweden, 
Denmark, and Portugal. The 61 United 
States films released comprise about 25 per- 
cent less than the total number of United 
States films released in the like period of 
1949. Despite the reduced number of re- 
leases, estimated gross receipts of United 
States pictures continue to hold supremacy 
by a wide margin, and total income is not 
far behind that in previous years. It is 
estimated that United States films account 
for 65 percent of gross receipts in Madrid 
and about 60 percent of gross receipts in 
Barcelona. 


NEW THEATERS IN SPAIN 


Five new motion-picture theaters are 
under construction in Bilbao, Spain, setting 
a local record for construction of this na- 
ture. Two, reportedly the best-equipped 
theaters in this area, were scheduled to open 
in December 1950. The other three, which 
are to show second-run features, are sched- 
uled for opening in early 1951. Projection 
and sound equipment in all of these new 
theaters is largely of United States origin. 

The motion-picture field in Bilbao is domi- 
nated by one concern, which controls 7 of 
the 12 theaters and has leased 2 of the 
theaters under construction. The policy of 
this company is to show whatever new pic- 
tures it can obtain and to give preference 
generally to United States films which are 
considered more popular locally. Three of 
the new theaters are to be independently 
owned and operated and are not known to 
have made any commitments with regard to 
films to be shown. 

There is at present approximately one 
motion-picture theater seat for every 14 
adult residents of Bilbao over and above the 
facilities afforded by church and educational 
groups. The additional 5,900 seats provided 
in the theaters under construction will lower 
this ratio. Persons connected with the mo- 
tion-picture trade, however, are optimistic 
about the future despite the present un- 
favorable economic situation in Bilbao. 





Citronella-oil exports from Ceylon to the 
United States during the first 9 months of 
1950 totaled 340,471 pounds, valued at 
1,505,893 rupees (US$1—4.7725 rupees). 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


AUSTRALIA Has SUPPLY DIFFICULTIES 


In the third quarter of 1950 Australian 
importers and consumers of naval stores 
continued to have trouble in obtaining ade- 
quate supplies of turpentine and rosin from 
overseas because of the shortage of exchange 
and difficulties in placing orders with for- 
eign producers. The better grades of United 
States gum rosin increased substantially in 
price. Swedish turpentine was hard to ob- 
tain and consumers continued to use min- 
eral spirits when possible. 

It is believed that about 36,000 hundred- 
weight of rosin were used in the third quar- 
ter of 1950 (1 hundredweight=112 pounds). 
Paint and varnish manufacturers are the 
principal consumers, but others include pro- 
ducers of paper, soap, disinfectants, and 
synthetic resins. From 25,000 to 30,000 im- 
perial gallons of turpentine were used 
monthly during the same period. Imports 
of turpentine in the third quarter are esti- 
mated at 80,000 gallons, compared with 84,- 
000 in the second quarter. Imports from 
Sweden declined as it became more difficult 
to place orders in that country. In July 
1950, 5,785 gallons were imported from the 
United States, the largest quantity from 
that source in 12 months. However, imports 
of United States turpentine declined to 645 
gallons in August. 

As prices for gum and wood turpentine 
continue to rise, it is expected that the use 
of mineral turpentine will increase. Imports 
of this material, obtained principally from 
Iran and Indonesia, are averaging about 
1,000,000 gallons monthly. 


WESTERN GERMANY INCREASES IMPORTS 


Imports of naval stores into Western Ger- 
many in the period July-September 1950 
were higher than in the preceding quarter. 
This increase was due partly to seasonal 
factors and partly to greater demand arising 
from world conditions. Imports totaled 
9,850 metric tons of rosin and 5,155 tons of 
turpentine. 

The tight marketing situation has not 
changed greatly from that in the first half 
of 1950. Some dealers report growing re- 
luctance on the part of certain industries 
to make even normal purchase commitments 
for turpentine because of the great increases 
in prices. 


PORTUGAL'S EXPORTS HIGH 


Exports of naval stores from Portugal con- 
tinued at a high level and producers have 
large foreign orders. In the first 9 months 
of 1950, exports totaled 41,160 metric tons, 
valued at $6,908,000, compared with 37,000 
tons ($5,752,000) in the corresponding period 
of 1949. 

Shipments through August 1950 were made 
at 1949 prices, but from October they have 
been at higher rates. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, MEXICO 


Production of naval stores in Mexico in 
the third quarter of 1950 was normal, and 
indications are that output in the full year 
probably was about 5 percent greater than 
in 1949. The trade estimates 1950 production 
at 33,000 metric tons of crude gum, which 
will yield about 5,000 tons of turpentine and 
22,000 tons of rosin. 

Exports of rosin in the third quarter 
totaled 2,715 tons, valued at 1,335,680 pesos 
(1 Mexican peso—$0.1156, U. S. currency). 
Italy continued to be the principal customer, 
as in the first half of 1950, taking 40.5 per- 
cent of the total value; final shipments to 
Italy under a barter arrangement are in- 
cluded. The United States was second, and 
Germany was the only other important pur- 
chaser, although exports went to several 
other European countries and to Cuba. The 
shipping of rosin in steel drums has de- 
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creased resistance on the European market 
to the Mexican product, as indicated by ex- 
ports to countries other than Italy. 

The United States is Mexico’s only steady 
foreign market for turpentine; and third- 
quarter exports of 845 tons (447,000 pesos) 
were normal. 

Mexican imports of naval stores are limited 
to pine oil, some of which is wood-derived, 
and small quantities of high-quality gum 
products for special uses. 


Rubber & Products 


CANADIAN RUBBER PLANT EXPANDED 


A British firm has greatly increased its 
facilities at Toronto, Canada, for the manu- 
facture of a patented latex foam cushioning 
material; it opened a $1,000,000 addition to 
its plant on November 28, 1950. 

The company has maintained a plant in 
Toronto for over 50 years. Before the ex- 
tension, the factory covered 6 acres, had 
458,000 square feet of floor space, and em- 
ployed 1,500 workers. It turned out all 
types of rubber products, including pneu- 
matic tires; transmission; elevator, and 
conveyor belting; a wide range of industrial 
rubber goods; golf balls; radiator hose; 
tire-repair materials; and foam cY¥shioning. 

Expansion extends over and around the 
existing plant and adds 43,600 square feet 
to the firm’s manufacturing space. The num- 
ber of employees at present is 1,604 and is 
said to be increasing monthly. The new 
building is understood to house the most 
modern processing machinery in Canada, 
which will be used chiefly for the manufac- 
ture of foam cushioning. 


MALAYAN RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
NOVEMBER 1950 


Exports of crude rubber from the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and Singapore amounted to 
100,141 long tons in November 1950, com- 
pared with 119,162 tons in October and 75,- 
022 tons in November 1949. The November 
1950 exports included 7,321 tons of latex, a 
new high. 

Monthly exports reached the 100,000-ton 
mark for the first time in July and have not 
fallen below that level in any of the four 
succeeding months. Of the November 1950 
total, 36,804 tons was shipped to the United 
States, 18,787 tons to the United Kingdom, 
1,904 tons to Russia, and 42,646 tons to other 
countries. 

In the first 11 months of 1950, exports 
totaled 991,869 tons, including 65,216 tons 
of latex, against’ 821,346 tons (41,737 tons 
of latex) in the like period of 1949. The 
1l-month figure for 1950 has already sur- 
passed the record annual total of 979,107 
tons reported in 1948. In January—November 
1950, 338,072 tons were shipped to the United 
States, 180,318 tons to the United Kingdom, 
and 66,598 tons to Soviet Russia. In Jan- 
uary—November 1949, such shipments were 
241,709 tons, 149,643 tons, and 60,854 tons, 
respectively. 

Imports of crude rubber into Malaya and 
Singapore reached a new high of 53,723 tons 
in November 1950, and included 45,239 tons 
from Indonesia, also a new high. Imports 
in October totaled 48,285 tons, and in No- 
vember 1949, 17,877 tons. In the first 11 
months of 1950, imports reached the un- 
precedented figure of 408,110 tons, more than 
twice the January—November 1949 total of 
200,438 tons. Imports from Indonesia in 
the two periods were 329,523 tons and 134,- 
208 tons, respectively. The previous record 
for annual rubber imports was 313,549 tons 
in 1947. 

Production of rubber on estates in the 
Federation of Malaya was reported at 32,256 
tons in October, and output by smallholders 
was estimated at 29,468 tons, making a total 
for the month of 61,724 tons. For the first 
10 months of 1950, total production was 
placed at 576,383 tons, of which 309,498 tons 
were produced by estates and 266,885 tons 


by smallholders. In the like period of 1949, 
total output was 548,716 tons, consisting of 
329,264 tons of estate rubber and 219,452 
tons of smallholders rubber. 


ITALY INCREASES RUBBER-GOODS OUTPUT 


Italian production of rubber goods 
amounted to 54,555 metric tons in the first 
9 months of 1950, compared with 46,757 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1949. Nearly 
60 percent of this output was automobile 
tires and tubes; 7.9 percent, cycle tires and 
tubes; 21.7 percent, technical articles; and 
the remainder, miscellaneous items. 

The higher cost of raw rubber has recently 
caused an increase of 10 percent in domestic- 
tire prices and 18 percent in prices of tubes. 
The increases apply only to tires and tubes 
for industrial use. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


FRENCH WEsT INDIES’ SOAP INDUSTRY 


Soap factories established in Guadeloupe 
and Martinique, French West Indies, during 
World War II can supply requirements for 
laundry soap. However, as imports have 
again been possible, a well-known French 
brand of soap has become popular on the 
market and sales of the domestic product 
have lagged. 

A factory in Martinique has a monthly 
capacity of 500 metric tons. Imports of 
coarse soap into the Colony in 1949 totaled 
462 tons, compared with 955 tons in 1938. 
About half of the domestic needs are met by 
home production. Guadeloupe’s annual re- 
quirements are estimated at 1,000 tons, and 
domestic production at 750 tons. Output 
could be increased if raw materials were 
available. 


Textiles 


CuBAN SYNTHETIC-FIBER OUTPUT 
INCREASING 


Cuba’s one producer of rayon viscose tex- 
tile and tire yarn continued to compete in 
foreign markets and to increase its output in 
the 6-month period March 1, to August 31, 
1950. By October, its annual rate of produc- 
tion was 9,000,000 pounds of tire cord and 
fabric, 3,300,000 of textile filament yarn, and 
7,200,000 of rayon staple. Rayon production, 
including filament yarn, staple, tire cord and 
fabric, and waste, increased 71 percent to 
8,774,167 pounds during the period compared 
with the preceding 6 months. 


EXPORTS OF MEXICAN FIBERS 


Declared exports of dressed ixtle palma 
fiber from Mexico in September 1950 
amounted to 35,263 pounds, and exports of 
dressed ixtle lechuguilla in July through No- 
vember 1950 totaled 372,992 pounds. - The 
bulk of the latter shipments were made in 
November, and only 1,000 pounds were ex- 
ported in July. 


TIBET’S WoOL TRADE DIVERTED 


With the recent Chinese invasion of Tibet 
prospects for trade in Tibetan raw wool 
changed. Shipments of this wool through 
Calcutta have practically ceased. Prein- 
vasion estimates were that wool supplies in 
1950-51 would be around 10 percent more 
than in 1949-50. Supplies in 1949-50 
amounted to 20,000 bales, of which about 
15,000 were white wool. As of the end of 
October 1950, not more than 1,000 bales of 
the new clip had been received in Kalim- 
pong. 

According to a Peking press dispatch dated 
November 2, the bulk of Tibet’s trade in wool 
and other commodities is being diverted to 
southwest China. However, it is believed 
that the wool going to China is not for re- 
export because of difficulties in transporting 
it from that country. 
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Proposed U. S.-Canadian 
Convention on Radio 


In connection with a proposed convention 
between Canada and the United States re- 
lating to the operation by the citizens of one 
country of certain radio equipment or sta- 
tions in the other country, word has been 
received from the United States Embassy in 
Ottawa that Canadian Government approval 
for the convention will be sought before the 
necessary legislation is presented to Parlia- 
ment. The United States will be informed 
when such approval has been given. 


Indian Railway-Locomotive 
Plant at Chittaranjan 


The Chittaranjan Workshops, now nearing 
completion, are expected to make India self- 
sufficient in locomotives. 

It is 24% years since the project, which is 
estimated to cost 140,000,000 rupees was 
started. In that time plans have been drawn, 
drawings and specifications prepared, and 
enormous quantities of stores procured and 
moved. More than 75 percent of the work 
on the project has been completed, and 
steady progress has been made in the erec- 
tion of machinery in the various shops. The 
Light Machine Shop has been in production 
since January 26, 1950—the Republic Day— 
and, besides producing nearly 300 items for 
the “W. G.” 2-8-2 type freight locomotives, 
recently it has manufactured spare parts for 
the Eastern Punjab and Assam Railways 
which have no workshops of their own. 

A brochure released at the inauguration 
ceremony on November 1, 1950, states that 
the ultimate objective is to achieve a pro- 
duction rate of 120 steam locomotives plus 
50 spare boilers annually. The manufacture 
of a considerable quantity of spare parts 
also will be undertaken for the Indian Rail- 
ways. 

This maximum production rate is planned 
to be reached by a process of steady develop- 
ment over a few years. In order that this 
process may be accelerated to the maximum, 
an agreement was made with the Locomotive 
Manufacturers Co., an association of the 
leading Locomotive Manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom. The agreement provides 
that besides giving expert advice, the com- 
pany will make available to Chittaranjan 
technicians and a skilled supervisory staff to 
be replaced as soon as possible by Indian 
technicians. The company will also supply 
components which are required in augmen- 
tation of Chittaranjan’s production in order 
to produce complete locomotives. 


Germany To Electrify 


Ruhr-Area Railroads 


The Government of North Rhine-West- 
phalia, Federal Republic of Germany, an- 
nounced in the Essener Tageblatt its decision 
on November 15, 1950, to finance the electri- 
fication of railroads in the Ruhr area at an 
expenditure of approximately 126,000,000 
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Deutschemarks. A 4-year plan has been put 
into operation calling for the construction of 
a 300-kilometer route connecting all major 
cities in the Ruhr. It is expected that 20 
different industries will provide additional 
employment for many years as a result of this 
construction project. 

The trains to be used will reach a speed 
of 76 kilometers per hour 30 seconds after 
starting and attain their maximum speed 
of 120 kilometers per sour after 1 minute. 
The route Dortmund-Cologne could, there- 
fore, be traveled in 1144 hours, compared with 
212-3 hours for the same distance by present 
fast trains. 

It is reported that the first four electric- 
motor engines are already under construction 
and expected to make test runs soon. 


Great Britain Restricts 
Long-Distance Trucking 


The Road Haulage Executive of the British 
Transport Commission announced on Octo- 
ber 25, 1950, that, of the original permits 
issued to private road-haulage operators 
to operate beyond a 25-mile limit, 5,300 will 
be revoked, 3,800 will be continued, and 2,700 
will be subjected to modification. 

The move has aroused a storm of protest 
and bitter criticism on the part of the inde- 
pendent road haulers, who see in it a further 
attempt to eliminate competition. An 
amendment has been suggested which 
would extend the present radius of opera- 
tions of A and B carriers from 25 to 60 
miles, but it is unlikely to weather a 
debate in the House of Commons. 

The Transport Act, 1947, vested in the Road 
Haulage Executive the right to grant or 
revoke the permits in question at its discre- 
tion and also specified, among other things, 
that revocations were not subject to appeal. 
Consequently, the protests have been unof- 
ficial and limited to meetings held by the 
independent operators throughout the coun- 
try. The new order affects some 25,000 
vehicles. 

It is expected that a certain number of 
the operators affected will offer their fleets 
to the Executive but the majority will con- 
tinue to operate within the 25-mile limit. 
The Executive has not made any announce- 
ment concerning the number of firms that 
will be acquired compulsorily. It has, how- 
ever, stated that it is in a position to absorb 
the traffic normally handled by the inde- 
pendent haulers. 


ILS To Be Installed at 
Gander Airport, Newfoundland 


The Canadian Department of Transport 
proposes to improve navigational aid at 
Gander Airport in Newfoundland by the 
installation of ILS (Instrument Landing Sys- 
tem) equipment on runway 927. The first 
plan to improve Gander provided for the 
lengthening of runway 1432 and the instal- 
lation of ILS for use on this runway, al- 
though 927 was considered better. As the 
Newfoundland railway track is perpendicular 
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to 927 but parallels 1432, the Department of 
Transport believed plans for rerouting the 
rail line would be so prolonged as to make 
it inadvisable to consider reconstruction of 
927 in the spring. Recent negotiations for 
the relocation of the railway track have 
proceeded so rapidly, however, that the pro- 
gram has been revised, runway 927, rather 
that 1432, will be lengthened and installation 
of the ILS will be held in abeyance until 
it can be permanently sited. 

Studies have been in progress for some 
time with respect to an ILS installation on 
runway 9 at Goose Bay, Labrador, but the 
site chosen for the equipment is virtually 
inaccessible. Before work could proceed, a 
road would have to be built over 414 miles 
of rough terrain, and no feasible route has 
been found. 

The Department of Transport has the ILS 
for Gander Airport but does not have the 
equipment for Goose Bay. Funds for the 
latter installation are included in the 1951 
estimates, but even when they are allocated, 
serious procurement difficulties are expected. 


Iraq Plans Rail Link for 
Nasiriyah and Kut 


In accordance with recommendations of 
the foreign advisory mission engaged by the 
Iraqi State Railways to study its extension 
projects, the departments concerned have 
prepared the necessary plans for linking 
Nasiriyah with Kut and the latter with Basra 
by rail, in order to facilitate transport of the 
agricultural produce of the Gharraf area to 
Basra for shipment abroad, states the foreign 
press. 

Nasiriyah is on a 16-kilometer branch line 
beginning at Ur Junction, on the Euphrates 
River (371 kilometers southeast of Baghdad), 
a station on the Baghdad-Basra line. Kut 
is on the Tigris River (180 kilometers south- 
east of Baghdad). The distance between 
Nasiriyah and Kut by air is about 200 
kilometers. 


Austrian Transport 
Situation Improves 


Surface transportation in Austria was 
more than adequate to meet the demands 
of the economy and the occupying powers 
during the third quarter of 1950. Carrying 
capacity exceeded demand, and the general 
condition of facilities and equipment con- 
tinued to improve. However, time and 
money has been too short to overcome com- 
pletely the billions of schillings of war dam- 
age. Nor has Austria yet replaced equipment 
and properties, valued at millions of schill- 
ings, seized by the Soviet Russians. 

The railroads, backbone of surface trans- 
portation in Austria, continued to operate at 
a deficit, mainly because of their contribu- 
tion to the over-all economy by the mainte- 
nance of relatively low rates, although freight 
rates have almost doubled since 1937. Pas- 
senger rates are double the 1937 rates. At 
the same time, wages paid to railroad em- 
ployees are almost four times as much as 
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the 1937 rate. Prices of hundreds of items 
bought by the railroads have increased four 
to seven times over 1937 prices. 

One of the major problems is to secure 
the funds required to complete reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of the railroads 
without raising rates to a level detrimental 
to the over-all economy. Other major prob- 
lems tie in with the international political 
situation, which creates impediments to 
trade between east and west, resulting in the 
loss of a large amount of transit traffic and 
foreign currencies. This condition also 
shuts off free navigation on the Danube 
River. 


Chilean Airline Gets Contract 
for Mail To Spain 


A mail contract with the General Postal 
and Telegraph Bureau of Chile (decree 4124 
of September 28, 1950, published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 17) authorizes 
the Chilean post office to deliver to the 
Chilean national airline (Linea Aérea Na- 
cional) mail from Chile destined for ad- 
dresses in the Canary Islands, Balearic 
Islands, or Spain. An official reports that 
mail will be transferred from the Chilean 
airline to aircraft of the Compania Mercantil 
de Lineas Aéreas Espanoles, S. A. (Iberia) at 
Buenos Aires. 

Mail payments by the Chilean post office 
to the Chilean airline are established as 
follows: 

Canary Islands: 62.45 gold francs per kilo- 
gram for letters and post cards; 15.57 gold 
francs for other mail. 

Balearic Islands: 61.74 gold francs per 
kilogram for letters and post cards; 15.17 
gold francs for other mail. 

Spain: 71.69 gold francs per kilogram for 
letters and post cards; 17.92 gold francs for 
other mail. 


Egypt Assured Potable 
Water Supply in 5 Years 


The Egyptian Minister of Rural and Mu- 
nicipal Affairs recently completed and sub- 
mitted to the Council of Ministers at its 
October meeting a report on the supply of 
pure drinking water. The report estimates 
that the installation of waterworks through- 
out the country will cost £E19,000,000 and 
will take 5 years to complete. Until 1936, 
statistics showed that 25 percent of Egypt’s 
population was supplied with pure drinking 
water, while the rest of the inhabitants, 
mostly in the villages, suffered a number of 
diseases for lack of pure water. By the end 
of the 1951-52 fiscal year, about 3,000,000 
more people will be supplied with pure 
water; and by the end of 5 years, 12,000,000 
will be benefited, according to the plan. 


Transportation on 


Prince Edward Island 


The transportation of freight by motor car- 

rier has become increasingly important on 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, during the 
past two decades, particularly in the years 
1939-45, when the island’s livestock industry 
and other agricultural activities were greatly 
expanded to meet the war-stimulated de- 
mand. Registrations (per 100 of population) 
of automobiles and trucks—of special eco- 
nomic advantage in rural areas—rose 71.5 
percent in that period (Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics). The increase in vehicular traffic 
required greater expenditures for mainte- 
nance and construction of roads and high- 
ways, at a burdensome cost on the limited 
resources of the Provincial Treasury. 

The rail and road modes of transportation 
are, in a sense, complementary rather than 
competitive in the Province. The Canadian 
National Railway line, connecting Tignish at 
the northern tip of the island with Sum- 
merside, Charlottetown and the eastern 
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ports, Souris, Montague, and Murray Harbor, 
provides a slow service over a circuitous right 
of way. In the summer and early fall, travel 
is exclusively by car or bus, and goods are 
as a rule transported between island points 
by truck. In the spring, late fall, and win- 
ter, passengers and freight move largely by 
rail, as road conditions discourage motor 
traffic. The maintenance of both rail and 
highway services is thus essential, and the 
Provincial Government has suggested to the 
Canadian National Railway authorities the 
desirability of improving transportation fa- 
cilities by the organization of a trucking 
line to be operated by the railway in con- 
junction with its regular freight service. 

The Province exercises no control over 
truck transport on its highways as far as 
rates, franchises, and licensing of carriers 
are concerned. Any individual who has a 
truck or several trucks may transport 
freight. The absence of regulation is said to 
be due to the fact that farming is the pri- 
mary source of income, and practically every 
farmer owns at least one truck. 

The licensing of passenger-carrying motor 
lines and approval of proposed fares are re- 
sponsibilities of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. Decision on each application, as in 
Nova Scotian practice, is based on the merits 
of the case—that is, route to be traveled, 
expected traffic, and alternative modes of 
conveyance available. 


Seandinavian Aviation 
Developments 


On October 27, 1950, the Scandinavian 
Airline System (SAS) inaugurated a new 
freight line with DC—4’s from Copenhagen 
to Idlewild, New York, connection with 
Stockholm being made by regular scheduled 
flights. The Freight-New Yorker will leave 
Copenhagen every Friday at 9:45 p. m., ar- 
riving at Idlewild at 4:20 p. m. Saturday. 
The return flight will leave Idlewild every 
Saturday at 11 p. m. and arrive at Copen- 
hagen at 1:50 a. m. Monday. 

From April to September 1950, inclusive, 
there was an increease of mail and freight 
haulage over SAS to New York of 150 per- 
cent, and to South America of 200 percent, 
compared with that carried in the like pe- 
riod of 1949. Passengers to New York in- 
creased from 12,595 to 13,809, and to South 
America from 3,774 to 4,223. ABA, the Swed- 
ish section of SAS, is reported to have 
operated at a profit during the year ended 
June 30, 1950, compared with a loss of some 
12,000,000 crowns in the preceding year. 

An aviation agreement between Sweden 
and Switzerland was signed in Bern on Oc- 
tober 18, 1950, confirming Sweden’s right to 
continue operating planes to and through 
Switzerland to Buenos Aires, Nairobi, 
Tehran, and Banekok. and Switzerland’s 
right to operate to and via Sweden. 

For the fourth time the meeting of 
Scandinavian Ministers of Transport to close 
negotiations on the reorganization of SAS 
had to be postponed. The last postponement 
was caused by the political situation in Den- 
mark. On November 8, however, the Minis- 
ters were able to hold the meeting to finalize 
the agreement, which is retroactive to Oc- 
tober 1, 1950. 


Thailand Improves Railroads 


The rehabilitation of the Royal Thai State 
Railways is progressing according to sched- 
ule. Considerable improvement in service 
has been noted. Quantities of new rolling 
stock arrived during the first months of 
1950, and new orders for rolling stock were 
placed in Japan and in the United States. 
Plans now projected should eventually place 
the Thai railways in better condition than 
before World War II. 

The Railways Department of the Ministry 
of Communications has developed a 5-year 
plan to renew the present tracks. Under this 
plan 12,500 tons of steel rail are to be im- 


ported annually. For 1950, 8,500 tons of 
rails were being purchased in the United 
Kingdom, the remaining 4,000 tons being 
purchased in Japan. No rails were ordered 
from the United States owing to the tight- 
ness of dollar exchange. Because of their 
poor condition, rails on the Bangkok-Nakorn 
Rajsima line will be renewed first. 

In addition to the 5-year plan to renew 
tracks, a 10-year plan has been drafted to 
construct six new railway lines, which will be 
extensions of existing lines, at an estimated 
cost of 950,707,000 baht (1 baht = US. 
$0.05). The cost is to be met by the World 
Bank rehabilitation loan. The six new line 
extensions are as follows: 


Rowle Length Location 
(kilometers) 
Kaengkoi, Buachoom-Bua Yai... 262 Northeast. 
Surasdr-Panga-Tanoon_. _- + South. 
Udorn-Nongkai-_..............--- 55 Northeast. 
Koombhavapi - Sakok - Nakorn- 240 Do. 
Panom. 
Bua Yai-Roi-et-Mukdaharn. ___- 280 Do. 
A second line between Ban 35 Do. 


Bhachi and Kaengkoi. 


Also projected is the rehabilitation of the 
Kanchanburi-Tasao line. Priority has been 
given to development of the rail system in 
the northeast provinces. The branch line 
from Kaengkoi to Bua Yai, a distance of 262 
kilometers, is to be constructed first. The 
Government points out that there are only 
787 kilometers of railway lines for the entire 
northeast division of the country, the prov- 
inces of which have a total area of 175,000 
square kilometers. 

By comparison, the southern provinces, 
with an area only one-third the size of the 
northeast provinces, have 1,144 kilometers 
of trackage; while the northern provinces, 
with half the area of the northeast, have 731 
kilometers of trackage. For 1950, a sum of 
3,000,000 baht was allocated for surveying 
territory in the northeastern provinces for 
railline extensions, and work was under way 
well before June 30. 


The State Railway received the following 
new equipement in the first half of 1950: 40 
Mikado-type steam locomotives; 10 Pacific- 
type steam locomotives; 500 covered goods 
wagons (boxcars); 60 passenger bogeys, sec- 
ond class; and 60 passenger bogeys, third 
class. 


Portugal and Spain To Make 
Air Treaties With Venezuela 


The newspaper El Nacional on December 
6, 1950, reports that Venezuela will soon 
conclude bilateral air-transport agreements 
with Portugal and Spain. The source of 
this information was the Ambassadors of the 
two countries to Venezucla. 

The only Venezuelar. airline operating to 
Portugal and Spain is Aerovias Venezuela 
Europe (AVE), which is privately owned 
(although in debt for a substantial amount 
to the Government Corporacion de Fo- 
mento). It has been operating successfully 
for nearly a year. No Portuguese line op- 
erates to Venezuela. The Spanish Iberia 
line has a weekly flight to Maiquetia. 

The Portuguese Ambassador is quoted as 
stating that negotiations will commence 
immediately in Lisbon and that an agree- 
ment should be reached within 3 months. 
He said that the Venezuelan line AVE has 
been operating under a temporary permit, 
which was recently renewed for 3 months, 
after which time his Government expects 
that its operations will come under the 
proposed bilateral agreement. He stated 
that he understood that a delegation would 
be sent to Portugal to negotiate the treaty. 

El Nacional also reports the Spanish Am- 
bassador as saying that a bilateral treaty on 
commercial aviation between Spain and 
Venezuela is already under consideration 
and that concrete news thereon might 
shortly be forthcoming. 
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Britain to Hold First 
Exhibition of Plasties 


The British Plastics Exhibition and Con- 
vention to be held in London, June 6 to 15, 
1951, is being organized by “British Plastics,” 
with full cooperation of the British Plastics 
Federation, the Plastics Institute, and the 
Plastics and Polymer Group of the Society 
of Chemical Industry. 

British Commonwealth firms which pro- 
duce, mold, or fabricate plastics materials, 
or supply raw materials or equipment to 
the plastics industry will exhibit. An edu- 
cational exhibit showing the true functions 
and possibilities of plastics will be featured. 
The exhibition, the first of its kind and size, 
will be held in the National Hall, Olympia. 
Although primarily for the trade, it will be 
open also to the public. 

The convention sessions will fall into three 
categories—morning lectures for technicians 
in the plastics industry; afternoon technical 
or semitechnical lectures for the chemical 
and consumer industries generally, to which 
the public will also be admitted; and special 
sessions for the public on such subjects as 
the uses of plastics in the home. In addi- 
tion, movies on plastics will be shown. 

Additional information concerning this 
event may be obtained from the Commercial 
Department of the British Embassy, 3100 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., or from the Exhibition Management 
in London. 


Japanese Farm Products 


Exhibited at Yokohama 


A National Exposition of Farm Products 
was held in Yokohama, Japan, November 6— 
11, 1950, for the purpose of promoting ex- 
ports. Sponsors were Kanagawa Prefecture, 
Yokohama City, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Yokohama Foreign Trade Institute, 
Yokohama Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Yokohama Foreign Trade Associa- 
tion, and United Cooperative of Farmers’ 
Manufacturers. 

The site of the exposition was the Yoko- 
hama Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
building, where some 3,600 square feet of 
space was used for exhibition purposes. 

Approximately 350 exhibitors displayed 
canned fruits, vegetable products, straw 
products (such as mats, hats, baskets), wood 
and lacquer products, angora gloves, limited 
amounts of homespun textile products, a 
small variety of fishing tackle, beverages, in- 
expensive toys, vegetable wax, and miscel- 
laneous farm and marine products, Most of 
the commocities on display were reported to 
have been manufactured by farming families 
during the off season, or by the so-called 
cottage industry. The exhibits, being ar- 
ranged by prefectures, rather than by com- 
modities, were somewhat confusing to 
persons looking for offerings of a specific 
type of product. It is estimated that more 
than 10,000 persons, including a number from 
foreign countries, attended this event. 

The exposition, according to the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, proved 
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to be such a success that the sponsors plan 
to repeat it annually in Yokohama. 

Additional information on these events 
may be obtained from Mr. Kokei Teraoka, 
Chief, Japanese Government Overseas 
Agency, Room 4207, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


List of Specialized 
International Exhibitions 


1951 dates 
Jan. 8—12_- 


Title 

International Toy & Fancy 
Goods Fair, Harrogate, 
Yorkshire, England. 

International Engineering 
Exhibition, New Delhi, 
India. 

International Automobile & 
Cycle Exhibition, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

International Heating & 
Ventilating Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 

International Electronic 
Tubes, Accessories, & Ra- 
dio Electric Measure 
Equipment and Spare 
Parts Exhibition, Paris, 
France. 

International 
Products 
Exhibition, 
Belgium. 

Feb. 22—Mar. International Housekeeping 
18. Exhibition, Paris, France. 

Feb. 27—Mar. International Agricultural 
4. Machinery Exhibition, 
Paris, France. 

International Exposition of 
Railroad, Industry, & 
Economy of Chile, San- 
tiago, Chile. 


Jan. 10—-Feb. 8_ 


Jan. 13-24_____ 


Jan. 22-26 


Feb. 2-6 


Feb. 11-18_- Agricultural 
& Machinery 


Brussels, 


Mar. 1—Apr. 7-_- 


Mar. 2—10_--- International Photography 
& Motion-Picture Indus- 
try Exhibition, Paris, 
France. 

Mar. 8—18_-_--_-- International Automobile 
Show, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Mar. 11-17_-_--- International Industrial 
Exposition, Houston, 
Tex., U. 8. A. 

Mar. 11-—19_-- International Agricultural 
Fair & Horse Show, Ve- 
rona, Italy. 

Mar. 27—Apr. International Agricultural 

1. Machinery Exhibition, 
Toulouse, France. 

Ape. 4-16....... International Automobile 
Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 

Apr. 19—-29_-_.-_- International Automobile 
Exhibition, Frankfurt, 
Germany. 

Apr. 20—29_-_--- International Photo & Mo- 


tion-Picture Exhibition, 
Cologne, Germany. 
International Textile Exhi- 
bition, Lille, France. 
International Modern Ar- 
chitecture & Modern Dec- 
orative & Industrial Arts 
Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 


Apr. 28—-May 20- 


May 5—Sept. 30- 


















1951 dates Title 

May 20—23___-_- Annual Office Machine & 
Equipment Exposition 
(International), New 
York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

eg International Automobile 
Exhibition, Vienna, Aus- 
tria. 

June 2—14____- International Bakery Exhi- 
bition, Lugano, Switzer- 
land. 

June 9—-15____. International Food Exposi- 


tion, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
International Aeronautical 

Show, Paris, France. 
International Building 

Construction Exhibition, 


June 15—July 1- 


July 3—Aug. 12- 


Hannover, Germany. 
Sept. 1-10 . International Machine- 
Tools Exhibition, Paris, 
France. 
Sept. 10—14- Sixth International Instru- 


ment Conference & Exhi- 
bition, Houston, Tex., 
U.S.A. 
International Timber 
(Wood Products & Wood- 
working Tools) Exhibi- 
tion, Lyon, France. 
International Bakers’ & 
Confectioners’ Exhibi- 
tion, London, England. 
International Fashion Fes- 
tival, Venice, Italy. 
International Hardware 
Show, Chicago, Ill, 
U.S. A. 
International Food& 
Housekeeping Exhibition, 
Brussels, Belgium. 
International Automobile 
Exhibition, Paris, France. 
International Bottling Ma- 
terials & Related Indus- 
tries Exhibition, aris, 
France. 
International Electric Fair, 
Munich, Germany. 
International Electrical- 
Appliance Exhibition, Bo- 
logna, Italy. 
International Hosiery & 
Knitting Machinery Ex- 
hibition, Leicester, Eng- 
land. 
International Motor Exhi- 
bition, London, England. 
International Commercial 
Motor-Transport Exhibi- 
tion, London, England. 


Sept. 23-Oct. 7- 


Sept. 29—Oct. 4. 


Sept.* 


Se.” «noua 


' 


Oct. 6—21- 


OR antes 


Oct. or Nov.*_- 


Nov. 18—26_- International Leather In- 
dustries Exhibition, Mi- 
lan, Italy. 

Be wc aue ae Women’s International Ex- 
position of Arts & In- 
dustry, New York City, 
U.S.A. 

Dec.*___.__._._... International Cycle & Mo- 
tor Cycle Exhibition, Mi- 
lan, Italy. 

Spring 1952 *__ International Automobile 
Exhibition, Amsterdam, 


The Netherlands. 
*Exact dates not yet available. 
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List of International Trade Fairs 


1951 dates Title 
Dec. 5 (1950)-— International Far Eastern 
Mar. 31. Exposition, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

Feb. 9—-18__---- International Technical 
Fair, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4. Light Industries Fair (In- 
ternational), Hannover, 
Germany. 

Mar, 2—-11..... _ International Commercial 
Fair, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

Mar. 4-11______ Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Mar. 6—14___-_-_- International Trade Fair, 
Cologne, Germany. 

Mar. 11—-16____. International Trade Fair, 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

Mar. 11-18__-_-- International Trade Fair, 


Vienna, Austria. 
Mar. 31—Apr. 9_ International Trade Fair, 
Lyons, France. 


Apr. 3-12____.__ InternationalIndustries 
Fair, Utrecht, Germany. 
Apr. 12-29__._._._ International Trade Fair, 


Milan, Italy. 


Apr. 21-May 6__ International Trade Fair, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Apr. 21—May 6._ International Trade Fair, 
Liege, Belgium. 

Apr. 28-May 6__ International Trade Fair, 
Graz, Austria. 

Apr. 28—-May 14- International Trade Fair, 


Paris, France. 


Apr. 29—-May 8__ Heavy Industries Fair (In- 


ternational), Hannover, 
Germany. 
Apr. 29—-May 14_ International Trade Fair, 


Poznan, Poland. 
International Sample Fair, 
Valencia, Spain. 
International Trade Fair, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
May 27-—June International Craft Indus- 
31. tries Exhibition & Con- 
gress, Vienna, Austria. 


May 10-25 


May 20—June 3- 


May 28-June 8_ International Trade Fair, 
Toronto, Canada. 

June 9—24_____ International Trade Fair, 
Padua, Italy. 

June 10—-25____ International Trade Fair, 
Bordeaux, France. 

June 10-30___. International Trade Fair, 
Barcelona, Spain. 

June 23-—July 8. International Trade Fair, 
Lille, France. 

June 23—July 8. International Trade Fair, 


Casablanca, French Mo- 
rocco. 

International Sample Fair, 
Trieste, Free Territory of 


June 24—July 8- 


Trieste. 
Aug. 20-Sept. International Trade Fair, 
20. Izmir, Turkey. 
Aug. 24-Sept. 2. International Trade Fair, 


Innsbruck, Austria. 
Aug. 25-Sept.9. St. Erik’s International 


Trade Fair, Stockholm, 

Sweden. 

Sept. 1-16____- International Trade Fair, 
Strasbourg, France. 

Sept. 2-6_-_- International Trade Fair, 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

Sept. 2-7__._._.__ Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Sept. 8-23_____ International Trade Fair, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Sept. 8-23__.___ International Industries 
Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 

Sept. 8—-25____- International Levant Fair, 
Bari, Italy, 

Sept. 9-16_____ International Trade Fair, 
Vienna, Austria. 

Sept. 11-20____ InternationalIndustries 


Fair, Utrecht, Germany. 


Sept. 15-Oct. 1. International Trade Fair, 
Marseille, France. 
Sept. 16-18_.___ International Trade Fair, 


Cologne, France. 
International Trade Fair, 
Graz, Austria. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 7_ 


January 8, 1951 


Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Future Administration of 


GATT 


The Governments participating in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
now meeting in Torquay, England, will 
shortly take up the question of the future 
administration of the Agreement. 

In anticipation of this discussion, the ex- 
ecutive agencies of this Government have 
reviewed the status of legislation affecting 
American participation in the General Agree- 
ment. This includes the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which is scheduled to expire 
on June 12, 1951, the proposals to simplify 
our customs laws and regulations, and the 
proposed Charter for an International Trade 
Organization. 

As a result of this review the interested 
agencies have recommended and the Presi- 
dent has agreed, that while the proposed 
Charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion should not be resubmitted to the Con- 
gress, Congress should be asked to consider 
legislation which will make American par- 
ticipation in the General Agreement more 
effective. The many serious problems now 
facing our Congress and the legislatures of 
other countries, require that we concentrate 
on the trade programs that are most urgently 
needed and will most quickly produce con- 
crete results. 

We must, of course, continue the Trade 
Agreements Act. This has become a funda- 
mental part of our foreign policy. In ad- 
dition, we should continue to build upon the 
trade-agreements program by developing 
machinery for the administration of the 
General Agreement so as to permit it to 
operate more continuously and effectively. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade came into force provisionally on Jan- 


trade agreement concluded under the Trade 
Agreements Act. It is a landmark in the 
history of international commercial relations 
and represents the most constructive effort 
ever undertaken for the simultaneous re- 
duction of trade barriers among the nations 
of the free world. Thirty-two governments 
are at present parties to the Agreement and 
seven more are expected to join at the con- 
clusion of the tariff negotiations now being 
conducted at Torquay, England. 

The General Agreement has achieved re- 
markable results. There has not, however, 
been any administrative machinery to permit 
continuing consultation among the par- 
ticipating countries on the problems that 
arise in interpreting and applying the Agree- 
ment. This has been a serious handicap, 
since it has been difficult to handle matters 
of this kind solely through the semi-annual 
sessions of the participants themselves. It 
is important that this handicap be removed 
promptly if the Agreement is to do its full 
part in increasing trade among the free 
nations and in eliminating the commercial 
causes of international friction. 

To meet the need for improved organiza- 
tion, the United States will suggest to the 
other governments concerned the creation of 
the necessary administrative machinery, in- 
cluding a small permanent staff. Appropriate 
legislative authority for this purpose will be 
sought in connection with renewal of the 
Trade Agreements program. 

Before United States participation in the 
General Agreement can be made fully ef- 
fective it will be necessary to simplify our 
customs laws and regulations in some re- 
spects. Certain provisions of the Agreement 
cannot be applied until this has been done. 
The Customs Simplification Bill introduced 
in the Congress last spring would accomplish 
most of the needed improvements in the 
customs laws. Congressional action in this 
field will again be requested next year. 





uary 1, 1948. It is the first multi-nation 

1951 dates Title 

NG ncieence International Sample Fair, 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Sept.—Oct.*_---. International Sample Fair, 
Bolzano, Italy. 

Mar. 1952 *____ InternationalIndustries 


Fair, Karachi, Pakistan. 
*Exact dates not yet available. 


List of Foreign National 
Industries Fairs 


1951 dates Title 

Age. T-iT.>-.... Swiss Industries Fair, Ba- 
sel, Switzerland. 

Apr. 30-May 11. British Industries Fair, 
London - Birmingham, 


England. 

IE cccsititcinrininings Portuguese Industrial Fair, 
Lisbon, Portugal. 

Sept. 8—-23___--- Swiss National Autumn 
Fair, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. 

ONG. ccc cdncm, Benelux Trade Fair, Ant- 
werp, Belgium. 

DF estes Scottish Industries Exhibi- 
tion, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Sept.—Oct.* _... Finnish Industries Fair, 


Helsinki, Finland. 
*Exact dates not yet available. 


U. S. Firms to Participate 
in Lille Textile Exhibition 


A number of important United States tex- 
tile manufacturers already have reserved 
space in the International Textile Exhibi- 
tion to be held at Lille, France, April 28 


to May 20, 1951. In addition to United 
States firms, French, Belgian, Swiss, English, 
Italian, German, Swedish, and Danish pro- 
ducers also will be represented in the Textile 
Machinery Section. Reports indicate that all 
space in this section as well as in the tex- 
tile section has been booked, and space in 
the clothing industries section is expected 
to be taken up soon. Of the total covered 
exhibition area of 500,000 sq. ft., French and 
foreign textile machinery will occupy more 
than 125,000 sq. ft. 

It is reported that the heavy volume of 
applications received has induced the man- 
agement to plan construction of two addi- 
tional buildings, one of which will house tex- 
tile machinery exclusively. 

Countries organizing the participation of 
their nationals are Western Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Portugal, Sweden, Pakistan, Mexico, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and the Netherlands. 
Belgium, Denmark, and Italy are con- 
sidering building national pavilions for this 
event. 

The Fair Management, at the request of 
the French fur industry, has decided to in- 
clude exhibits by manufacturers of furs and 
fur wearing apparel. French textile, cloth- 
ing, fur, and textile-machinery producers 
will be represented on a large scale, accord- 
ing to reports. 

For further information, interested per- 
sons in the United States should contact 
Mr. M. Boinet, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 
1003, New York 20, N. Y., or write directly 
to Mr. Roger Catin, Commissioner General, 
Lille International Textile Exhibition, 10, rue 
d’Anjou, Paris 8e, France. 

The first announcement of this event was 
published on page 36 of the September 12, 
1949, issue of this magazine. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Basic 

Preferential 

Free market 

Official 

Legal free 

Curb 

Official 

Official 

Banking market _. 
Provisional commercial ¢ 
Special commercial 5 
Free market -__. 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate _. 
Free market 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled P 
Central Bank (official 
Free____ 

Lempira - . Official. 

Peso... .. Free_..... 

Cordoba. Official__ 

Basic_._.. 

Curb... 

Official Preferential 
Basic... 

Preferential A__. 
Preferential B. 
Official 

Exchange <ertificate._. 
Free 

Salvador .| Colon. Free__._. 

Uruguay... Peso Controlled 
Commercial free___. 
Uncontrolled-non-trade - - 
Controlled 

Free__.. 


Argentina Peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro 
Chile : Peso_. 


Colombia...) Peso 


Costa Rica Colon 


Ecuador. Sucre 
Honduras 
Mexico 

Nicaragua 


Paraguay Guarani 


Perti...... Sol_. 


Venezucla Bolivar 


*Average for September 1950. 

! See explanatory notes for rate structure 

? New rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

3 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949. 

* Established Jan. 10, 1950. 

5 Established July 25, 1950. 

‘January through June, September, November, and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

1 New rate established Dec. 1, 1950. 


EXPLANATION 


r 


* All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets, in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions, either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
preferential, basic, or free-market rates, depending upon 
their importance to the Argentineeconomy. Authorized 
nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the 
free-market rate. During 1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, 
there were four rates in effect: Ordinary (4.23), pref- 
erential (3.73), auction (4.94), and free (increased from 
approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in 
June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate structure was 
modified to previde for six rates: Preferential A (3.73); 
preferential B (5.37); basic (6.00); auction A and B 
(established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, 
respectively, and consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 
in July 1950); and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since Apri! 1950 are 

id for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances trom Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, estab- 
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LATIN AMERICAN. 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
mate 
1948 1949 a 
" O¢ 950 » v7 date 
(annual) | (annual) | 0¢t- ! Rate equiv Date 
alent in (1950 
U. &., 


currency 





( ( 7. 50 7. 0 0.1333 | Dee. 6 
( ( 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
( (‘) 13. 64 15.05 . 0664 Do. 
42. 42 42.42 2 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | Nov. 30 
3111. 50 101.00 | 101.00 . C099 Do. 
78. 12 101. 66 190.00 | 202. 50 . 0049 Do 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Oct. 31 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do 
43.10 43.10 43.10 13.10 . 0232 Do. 
60.10 60.10 0166 Do. 
- 10. 00 10. 00 0200 Do 
59. 64 79. 00 89, 34 74. £0 0134 | Dee. 20 
1.77 1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 . 5102 | Nov, 30 
62.68 3. 00 3. 20 3. 09 3236 Do 
2, 38 3. 26 3067 Do 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do 
6. 60 7. 91 8. 80 8. 85 1130 Do 
13. 50 13. £0 13.50 | 715.15 . 0660 Do. 
18. 05 17. 63 19. 82 18. 70 . 0535 Do. 
2.04 2.04 2. 02 2. 02 4950 | Dee. 15 
4. 86 §8. 65 &. 64 8. 64 .1157 | Dee. 7 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. CO . 2000 | Nov, 21 
97.00 . 1429 Do. 
6. 32 7.14 * 6.94 7. 30 .1370 | Do. 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Dec. 15 
4. OR 4, 98 4. 98 . 2008 Do. 
1° 6, 08 €, 08 6. O8 . 1644 Do 
18.05 8.05 8.05 . 1242 Do 
6. 50 6. 50 ‘ “ . ae 
17. 78 * 15.19 14.95 . OF 69 Nov. 23 
13. 98 18. 46 * 15. 59 15.19 . 0658 Do. 
2 50 2. 50 2.50 2. 50 .4000 | Dee, 15 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Dee. 1 
2. 45 2.45 2. 45 . 4082 Do 
2. 03 2.77 », 65 2. 37 -4219 Do 
3. 35 35 35 3. 35 2085 | Dee. 15 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 } . 2085 Do 





8’ Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

® New rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 

10 Consists of November and December quotations; 
rate was established November 1949. 

i! Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 

12 Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 
1949 includes October, November, and December quota- 
tions. 


Or RATES 


lished a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on most 
exchange sales making the effective rate for such trans- 
actions 19,650 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking-market rate, the provisional-com- 
mercial rate, the special-commercial rate, or the free- 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Most imports 
are paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at 
the exchange-certificate rate. Authorized remittances 
on account of registered capital may be made at the 
official rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. A 
surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports, and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador .—‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘“‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 32 percent ad valorem. ‘‘Luxury’’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis. 





World Wool-Stock and 
Mill-Waste Situation 
(Continued from p. 4) 


Thus, the average import price for wool 
rags and shoddy during 1947-49 ranged 
from $0.41 to $0.53 per pound while the 
average export price was from $0.14 to 
$0.18. 

United States imports of wool mill 
waste during 1947-49 averaged $0.81- 
$0.70 per pound whereas exports ranged 
from $0.22 to $0.41. Imports of noils 
consist mostly of grades and qualities 
not readily obtainable in the United 
States. 

During the prewar years, United States 
imports of noils declined from 9,759,000 
pounds in 1936 to 2,279,000 pounds in 
1938. On the other hand, imports during 
the three postwar years and for the first 
6 months of 1950 have shown a steady 
gain, increasing from 4,090,000 pounds in 
1947 to 19,807,000 pounds in 1949 (with 
the same rate indicated for 1950). Al- 
though, in each of the years under con- 
sideration, the United Kingdom has 
been by far the largest supplier vf noils 
to the United States, its share of the 
market has been a declining one, from 
81 percent in 1936 to 31 percent in 1949. 

During the prewar years no other 
country could be considered as an impor- 
tant supplier, except perhaps Belgium. 
In contrast, during the period 1948-50 (6 
months), the combined exports by three 
countries—Australia, Belgium, and Ar- 
gentina—provided as much as or, in some 
cases, more than the United Kingdom. 

Imports of wool wastes declined from 
4,107,000 pounds in 1936 to 730,000 
pounds in 1938, whereas they increased 
from 2,257,000 pounds in 1947 to 6,575,- 
000 in 1949. Based on the rate of first 
6 months of 1950, imports in that year 
would reach 11,200,000 pounds. 

As in the case of noils, the United 
Kingdom has been the largest source of 
other mill wastes received into the United 
States. Prewar, Belgium and France 
ranked fairly important as suppliers, but 





Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5 per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the issue of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign-exchange law dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per 
dollar plus a surcharge of lcordoba per dollar (effec 
tiverate 8.00). Nonessential imports and other nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 
cordobas per dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at 
one or another of the given rates, depending upon the 
essentiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy. 
Nontrade transactions are effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent 
have been levied on the basic, preferential A, and pref- 
erential B rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For 
a number of years prior to Apr. 18, 1950, imports were 
paid for at the official rate or at an auction rate ranging 
from 10 to 20 percent above the oilicial, depending upon 
the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 89 percent of total imports 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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TABLE 3.—United States Exports of Wool Rags 1936-38 and 1947-50 


{In thousands of pounds] 


Country 1936 


1937 


France. 


United Kingdom. 1, 403. 9 2, 429. 2 
Japan -- 1, 773.8 1, 824.9 
U.8.S.R . 240. 0 
Germany - 13.4 13.7 
Italy- L.7 , 
Canada : 34. 1 65. 3 
Poland _-_. . 
Yugoslavia__. 22. 2 
Other. 240. 2 77.6 
Total_- 3, 619. 1 5, 030. 6 
were far behind the United Kingdom 


figure. During the postwar years, French 
exports of wool wastes to the United 
States have been negligible, Belgium re- 
gained its prewar position during 1949 
and the first 6 months of 1950, and Can- 
ada, Australia, and Argentina (which 
shipped no wool wastes prewar) moved 
into important positions in the rank of 
United States suppliers. 

United States imports of wool rags 
dropped sharply from 6,015,500 pounds 
in 1936 to 13 percent of that amount in 
1938 when 794,400 pounds were received. 
The downward trend was reversed in 1947 
when imports rose to 2,297,100 pounds, 
then increased to 3,848,200 in 1948, al- 
most doubled that figure in 1949 (7,264,- 
100 pounds), and 1950 gives every 
indication of reaching even higher levels. 
The United Kingdom has almost con- 
sistently been the largest exporter of 
wool rags to the United States, followed 
by France and Canada. During 
and the first 6 months of 1950 Argentina, 
Australia, and Belgium also became im- 
portant suppliers. 

In sharp contrast to the prewar de- 
cline in wool-rag imports, wool-rag ex- 
ports showed a steady gain in each of 
the prewar years (table 3). The phe- 
nomenal quantity of 82,737,200 pounds of 
wool rags exported in 1949 may have been 
a short-lived peak, for if the rate 
achieved in the first 6 months of 1950 
was maintained for the remainder of the 
year, total exports would have reached 
only 52,000,000 pounds. 

During the prewar years 1936-38 the 
United Kingdom, the largest supplier of 
wool rags to the United States also proved 
to be our best market, but for a different 
grade of wool rag than was shipped here. 
Japan was the second most important 
market for United States exports of wool 
rags. 

The outstanding development of the 
1948 exports was the quantity shipped to 
Italy, 20,503,600 pounds—46 percent of 
total United States exports that year. 

All other changes in the 1949 picture 
were dwarfed again by the magnitude of 
United States exports to Italy, 42,326,300 
pounds—51 percent of total United States 
exports in 1949. 

During the first 6 months of 1950, Italy 
still took the largest share of United 
States exports, but at an annual rate 
equal to a decline of 15 percent compared 
with 1949. 

United States exports of noils and mill 
waste increased in each of the prewar 
years, from 327,900 pounds in 1936 to 
1,318,500 pounds in 1938. Exports in 
1947 reached just under 5,000,000 pounds, 
but declined to less than 3,000,000 pounds 
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the following year. A further drop was 
recorded in 1949 and during the first 6 
months of 1950; if the January—June 
1950 rate prevailed during the remainder 
of the year, exports are estimated at 
slightly above 1938. 


International Trade in Wool 


Rags and Mill Waste 
United Kingdom 


During the prewar years, annual pro- 
duction of wool rags averaged about 
120,000,000 pounds. Data are not avail- 
able for postwar years. Consumption 
of mungo and shoddy in 1948 amounting 
to 53,400,000 pounds was surpassed in 
1949 when 55,100,000 pounds were used, 
while consumption during the first 4 
months of 1950 was at a rate 22 percent 
greater than in 1949. On the other hand, 
waste consumption declined from 27,- 
800,000 pounds in 1948 to 25,700,000 in 
1949; data for the first 4 months of 1950, 
however, indicated a slight increase over 
1949. The pattern of noil consumption 
was the reverse of the waste situation; 
consumption of noils increased from 
24,800,000, pounds in 1948 to 28,100,000 in 
1949, only to show a decline of 17 percent 
in the rate during the first 4 months of 
1950. 

Imports of wool rags have fluctuated 
widely from year to year. From 23,- 
500,000 pounds in 1935, imports increased 
to 40,400,000 in 1936 and 55,700,000 in 
1937, only to decline to 31,400,000 in 1938. 
During the postwar years, imports were 
less than 9,000,000 pounds in 1947, in- 
creased to 13,000,000 in 1948 and 17,- 
800,000 in 1949. During the period Jan- 
uary—April 1950 imports were almost 
double the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. France, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium were the chief pre- 
war suppliers of wool rags to the United 
Kingdom. 

Exports of wool rags showed a general 
increase in the prewar years; from 
42,000,000 pounds in 1935 to 41,700,000 in 
1936; 49,500,000 in 1937; and 50,700,000 
in 1938. In the postwar years, a much 
lower level has prevailed, with exports of 
23,300,000 pounds in 1947 increasing to 
25,200,000 in 1948, and 28,100,000 in 1949. 
Shipments during the first 8 months of 
1950 were somewhat less than double 
those in the corresponding period in 1949. 
The Soviet Union has been the chief pur- 
chaser of wool rags from the United 
Kingdom, and although the amount 
taken in the postwar years has averaged 
about one-half the prewar quantity, its 
relative share has remained the same— 
accounting for 20 to 25 percent of the 


total. Prewar, Poland and Germany 
were also important markets, but during 
1947-49 Poland’s imports were a frac- 
tion of 1935-38 and Germany’s take has 
been small. France, which averaged 
about 2,500,000 pounds of wool rags from 
the United Kingdom prewar, has taken 
roughly the same quantities during 
1946-49. The United States has shown 
the sharpest change as an outlet for 
United Kingdom exports of rags, taking 
1,500,000 pounds in 1935; 4,300,000 in 
1936; 2,800,000 in 1937; and 1,500,000 in 
1938; then dropped even more sharply 
during 1947-48, but increased to 3,900,000 
in 1949. 

Imports of waste and noils into the 
United Kingdom in 1949 of 5,400,000 
pounds, although representing an in- 
crease of 46 percent over 1948, and 87 
percent greater than in 1947, were still 
only 65 percent of the 1938 imports. Al- 
though a country break-down is not 
available for the postwar years, data for 
the years 1935-39 indicate that Belgium 
was the chief supplier, followed by 
France. Exports of wool waste and noils 
showed a steady increase during 1946— 
48, from 13,000,000 pounds to 26,900,000, 
but it wasn’t until 1949, when 39,300,000 
pounds were sent out, that the prewar 
(1938) figure of 28,600,000 was exceeded. 
During 1936-37 the United States was 
the chief market for United Kingdom’s 
exports of waste and noils, taking 26 and 
16 percent, respectively, of the total, 
followed by Germany and Belgium. 
During the postwar years, exports to 
Belgium generally have been running 
higher than the amount taken by the 
United States. Italy’s imports from the 
United Kingdom of waste (data not 
shown for noils) in 1947 of 3,500,000 
pounds were considerably higher than 
prewar, but takings dropped to 1,800,000 
in 1948 and 2,400,000 in 1949—about 
the same as the prewar trade. 


France 


Shoddy production in France during 
the postwar years has not reached the 
prewar level. Output in 1938 amounted 
to 38,600,000 pounds, averaged about 
27,000,000 pounds during 1946-47, and 
increased slightly in 1948. However, 
production in 1949 of 23,000,000 pounds 
was the lowest during the postwar years, 
and 41 percent below 1938. Data for 
the first 6 months of 1950 showed out- 
put at about the same level as in the 
preceding year. 

Imports of shoddy, rags, waste, and 
noils amounted to almost 30,000,000 
pounds in 1938, declined to an average 
of 19,300,000 pounds in 1947-48, and 
dropped even further in 1949 to about 
14,400 ,000—48 percent of 1938. 

In 1938, the chief supplier was Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg (48 percent). In 
1947, 29 percent was shipped by the 
United States, the United Kingdom pro- 
vided 15 percent, and Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, 12 percent. In 1948 the United 
Kingdom was the chief supplier, 23 per- 
cent, followed by French Morocco, 17 
percent. In 1949 French Morocco was 
the most important source, providing 
24 percent; the United Kingdom supplied 
14 percent; Algeria 11 percent; and the 
United States 8 percent. 

From 50,400,000 pounds in 1938, ex- 
ports of shoddy, rags, waste, and noils, 
declined to 10,300,000 in 1947, then re- 
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covered substantially in 1948 to 34,800,000 
pounds. Exports of 68,900,000 pounds in 
1949 represented a gain of 37 percent 
over 1938. 

In 1938, Belgium-Luxembourg took 55 
percent of the total. In 1947 Italy took 
55 percent, followed by Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg with 18. Exports were more 
widely dispersed in 1948—percentages 
were: Belgium-Luxembourg, 19; the 
United Kingdom, 17; the United States, 
13; Italy, 8; and Germany, 7. In 1949, 
Belgium-Luxembourg retained its posi- 
tion as chief market, taking 27 per ent; 
the United Kingdom took 17 percent; 
Italy, 11; Germany, 9; and the United 
States, 7. 


Italy 


Prato, the rag processing center of 
Italy, receives some 90,000,000 pounds of 
rags annually, collected in Italy or im- 
ported. The rags are reclaimed to form 
the basic raw material for the production 
of inexpensive fabrics and sold to the 
Italian consumer and to foreign mar- 
kets. In this phase of operations 
Prato ranks first in all Europe. 

Consumption of wool waste increased 
from 17,200,000 pounds in 1947 to 
20,800,000 in 1948, and 25,400,000 pounds 
in 1949. Consumption of reclaimed 
wool also increased from 31,900,000 
pounds in 1947 to 33,700,000 in 1948, but 
declined to 31,200,000 in 1949. 

Imports of wool rags (“animal fiber” 
in the Italian foreign trade statistics) 
averaged 13,600,000 pounds in 1932-34, 
but declined to 9,200,000 in 1938. In the 
postwar years imports reached 40,900,- 
000 pounds in 1947, then declined to 
24,900,000 in 1948. However, imports in 
1949 of 49,100,000 pounds were just 
about double the 1948 figure. If to the 
data on “animal fiber” rags were added 
that of “‘mixed fiber” rags, then im- 
ports in 1932-34 amounted to 25,600,000 
pounds; 53,500,000 in 1947; 31,200,000 in 
1948; and 67,500,000 in 1949. 

Data are not available on imports by 
country of origin for each fiber type of 
rag separately, but include “vegetable 
fiber,” “animal fiber,” and “mixed 
fiber.” In this composite group, France 
was the chief supplier in 1932-34, provid- 
ing 19 percent of the total, followed by 
the United Kingdom with 18 percent. 
During the 3 years 1947-49 the United 
States was the chief source, furnishing 
the following percentages (shown in pa- 
rentheses) of total Italian imports of all 
rags; 1947 (31); 1948 (63); and 1949 
(59). In 1947, Belgium and France to- 
gether supplied about as much as the 
United States, but during 1948-49 no 
country other than the United States 
could be considered an important 
supplier. 

In 1938, exports of wool rags of 192,000 
pounds went almost entirely to Ger- 
many, and the same country took 74 
percent of the 351,000 pounds of mixed 
rags exported. In 1948 wool rag ex- 
ports of 430,000 pounds (more than 
double the 1938 figure) went chiefly to 
the United States, which took 65 percent 
of the total. Shipments of ““mixed rags’”’ 
jumped considerably, reaching 12,000,- 
000 pounds, of which Germany received 
55 percent, and the United States 25 
percent. Exports of wool rags dropped 
to 287,000 pounds in 1949 with the 
United Kingdom taking 70 percent, 
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(Continued from p. 7) 


purchase quotations for food products, in- 
cluding fruits, preserved meats, coffee pow- 
der (instant type), fish and shellfish, and 
canned and dried fruits. The Casino chain 
is reportedly one of the largest such organ- 
izations in France. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

42. France—Marc Leclere (importing and 
exporting distributor, commission merchant 
of books and periodicals), 22 Rue de Nancy, 
Chavigny (Meurthe-et-Moselle), desires to 
purchase current and old editions of literary, 
technical, art, de luxe, scientific, medical, 
law, and philosophy books; also seeks agency 
for distribution of periodicals in the art, 
scientific, specialty, and other fields. 

43. Germany—Petri & Co. (manufacturer), 
4 Langestrasse, Karlsruhe-Ruppurr, desires 
to purchase, as an initial order, 1,500—2,000 
kilograms of good-quality gamma-hexachlor- 
cycloheran_ (CH,Cl,). Correspondence in 
German preferred. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

44. Italy—Ditta Agr. Battista Cerri 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler), 235 Via 
Toscana, Bologna, wishes to purchase 
gramineous and saccharine sorghum seeds. 

45. Japan—Tominaga & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, export-import merchant), 2-chome, 
Bingomachi, Osaka, is interested in import- 
ing dyestuffs and wares, including paraffin, 
beeswax, and carnatiba wax. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to the import de- 
partment of the Japanese firm. 

46. Netherlands—Totte & Cie. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales agent), 85 Aelbrechtskade, Rotterdam, 
is interested in purchasing, preferably in 
bulk, new organic chemical products manu- 
factured in the United States, to be used and 
packed by Netherlands and other European 
industries. If seller consents to product 
being sold in other countries, destination of 
shipment could be to the principal port of 
country named. 

47. Norway—Norske Kunstharpikser, A/S 
(manufacturer of synthetic resins), Lilles- 
trem, desires to purchase technical-grade 
chemicals for the manufacture of synthetic 
resins as follows: (1) Fumaric acid, 5 tons 
yearly; (2) maleic acid anhydride, 25 tons 
yearly; (3) butyl phenol, 25 tons yearly; (4) 
phenol, M. P. 39°-41° C., approximately 250 
tons yearly. Quality samples desired. Firm 
states there is a large demand for the 
chemicals in Norway and that it believes 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining im- 
port licenses. 

48. Uruguay—Merlinski & Syrowicz (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler), Mercedes 918, 
Montevideo, is interested in purchasing 
metalworking machines, such as 
drills, and milling, planing, and other types 
of machines. 


Agency Opportunities 


49. Ceylon—R. Jayanarayan (manufac- 
turers’ representative and indent agent), 106 


lathes, 





Reclamation Road, Colombo, seeks agency 
for cotton and rayon textiles of all types. 

50. England—John A. Fransen, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, importer, exporter), 6 
Ryefield Crescent, Northwood Hills, Middx., 
seeks agency for electrical appliances and 
other products suitable for marketing as an 
allied line to shavers and haircutters pres- 
ently manufactured and distributed by Eng- 
lish firm. 

51. France—Jean Bregal (commission mer- 
chant and sales agent), 5 Rue Ravez, Bor- 
deaux, desires to act as sales agent or 
representative of American exporters of 
good-quality wheat flour, prepared for ex- 
portation to French colonies. Import market 
possibilities are reported to exist in the 
French colonies for conditioned wheat flour. 

52. Netherlands—J. A. de Groot (broker 
and sales agent handling tobacco), 57c 
Breitnerstraat, Rotterdam, is interested in 
obtaining agency for South or Eastern Caro- 
lina flue-cured bright tobacco. 

53. Union of South Africa—Reis Brothers 
(manufacturers’ agent), 50 Bradlow’s Build- 
ing, Corner Market and von Brandis Streets, 
Johannesburg, seeks agency for teztiles, in- 
cluding plain and printed dress materials, 
shirtings, sheets, rayon tie materials, tropi- 
cal suitings, handkerchiefs, calico, and cotton 
goods in general. 


Foreign Visitors 


54. Colombia—Jorge Camacho Roldan, rep- 
resenting Fabrica de Muebles Camacho Rol- 
dan, S. A. (manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer of all types of wooden furniture; im- 
porter of fixtures and stpplies for furniture 
manufacture), Calle 26, No. 35-33, Bogota, 
is interested in machinery and supplies for 
furniture factory; also desires technical in- 
formation on woods. Scheduled to arrive 
December 18, 1950, via Miami, for a visit of 
about 2 months. United States address: 
Hotel Elysee, 60 East Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Boston, and Chicago. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 


ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 
Automotive Product Manufacturers — 


Chile. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Honduras. 

Electric-Power Companies—Luxembourg. 

Fur-Garment Manufacturers—Greece. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Uruguay. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Portugal. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Compa- 
nies—Brazil. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Cuba. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Pakistan. 

Raw-Cotton Importers and Dealers—Den- 
mark. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Italy. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Turkey. 

Sawmills—New Zealand. 

Sugar Mills—Australia. 





while exports of “mixed rags” declined 
to 9,500,000 pounds, of which Germany 
received 86 percent. 

Imports of woo] waste averaged 10,- 
800,000 pounds during 1932-34, declined 
to 3,600,000 in 1946 and then increased 
to 7,400,000 on an annual average for 
1947-48. During 1949 imports of 9,400,- 
000 pounds were 28 percent greater than 
the two earlier years. Prewar Belgium 
provided just over half of Italy’s wool- 
waste imports, followed by the United 
Kingdom with 23 percent. 


During 1947-48 the United Kingdom 
became the chief supplier, providing 52 
percent of the total. In 1949, although 
the United Kingdom retained its position 
as largest supplier, its share decreased 
to 36 percent. 

Wool-waste exports declined from 
1,700,000 pounds in 1938 to 355,000 in 
1948 and 262,000 in 1949. The 1928 ship- 
ments went primarily to Germany (92 
percent), whereas the 1948-49 exports 
went to many countries, with no one 
ranking as a preponderant market. 
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